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THE CENSUS. 


Wuen on the formation of the present government of the United States, 
under the federal constitution, it was decided that representation shduld 
be based on nurnbers alone, irrespective of property, and that direct taxes 
should be levied on the same principle, an exact enumeration of the 
people became matter of first-necessity. From the nature of our country, 
and the characier of its people, it was obvious that this basis of numbers 
would be continually changing, as well in the aggregate as in sections, 
and that conseque ntly, the weight of power would be consta ntly shifting, 
probably from east to west. It became necessary therefore to provide for 
a re-enumeration at short intervals, which should adapt the representation 
to the increase and migration of the population ; and it was accordingly 
directed by the constitution, that a census should be taken ‘‘ within every 
subsequent term of ten vears,” after 1790, the daie of the first census, 
It is worthy of remark, that number was made the basis of ‘ direct 
taxes” as well as representation, obviously with the view that the support 
of government should be derived from those sections which enjoyed the 
largest share of representation ; and this liability to taxation would pre- 
vent the disposition that might otherwise exist on the part of political 
leaders, to exaggerate the numbers of sections with the view to swell 
their representative power. By substituting indirect taxes for “ direct,” 
not only was the purpose of enriching privileged classes, at the expense of 
the people, subserved, but a desirable check upon any disposition to tam- 
per with the census removed. Thus, when all the people of a section are 
subjected to a direct tax, in support of government, according to the 
number of their representation in that government, it will not be to the 
interest of the tax-payers, that their number should be exaggerated in the 
census, which is to be the basis of taxation as well as representation. 
On the other hand, when not exposed to this liability, by reason of the 
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operation of indirect taxes, they trouble themselves less about the in- 
trigues of dishonest political leaders, who seek, by knavish collusion with 
unfaithful officers, to swell the numbers in one locality, and to diminish 
them in one of an opposite political stamp. Iu the progress of the nation, 
the absence of this check ; been fruitful of error, and with each suc- 
ceeding census the vennania for reform has become more manifest. The 
indirect system of taxation has been prolific of corrupt patronage, and 


which can be reached only 


detrimental to the equality of representa 
by the most faithful enumeration. 

In the next year we enter upon the 
stances which require the utm st watchfulness on the part o of the people, 
to prevent the loosening of the ft undation of our system of covernment. 
By the census of 1790, the population of the United States was first as- 


, 


. ° ° 
th enumeration, under circum- 


certained by actual enumeration, with the distinguishing features of white 
and black, free and servile. ‘That census was directed to be commenced 
on the Ist Monday‘or August, 1799, and to be closed in nine mouths. 
The subsequent laws were nearly transcripts af that, authorizing the 
census of 1790, with prevenson for some additional information. The 


second census was ordered to be commenced on the Ist Monday of 


August, 1800, and closed in nine months. The third census 
Monday of August, I810, to close in nine months. This term was, by an 


amendment, extended eicsht months. This census also ordered a return 


pega ist 


of the persons engaged wi cebtbhabeaty The fourth census was or- 


dered to commence Ist Monday of August, 1820, to close six months, 


extended to thirteen months, and to report in addition, the number of 


pefsons engage “din agriculture, commerce, and manufactures. The time 
of commencing the fifth census was changed to June Ist, IS30, to close in 
six months. Paracas extended to twelve months. It was, also, to return 
the numbers of whites, deaf, dumb and blind. The sixth census also be- 
gan June Ist, 1840, to close in ten months, sub eque ntly reduced to five 
months, again extended to eleven months, and further prol ymnged to se- 
venteen months. This was to report the deaf, dumb, blind and insane, 


together with general information respecting occupation and the education 
of the’people. It may be remarked, that in all the previous laws for 
the taking of the census, the Secretary of the state was authorized to 
issue instructions to the marshals appointed at salaries for districts, and 


who were aided by assistants, receiving compensation per LOO names. 


The census law of 1840, indicated the spirit of the administration at that 
time, which was to centralise as much as possible, all the patronage of 
the government in one person; and the Secretary was authorized to issue 
instructions under the direction of the President, in order that not a lamp- 
lighter or scarcely a chambermaid, in the service of an ¢ mployeé, not 
subservient to a single individual at the head of t overninent, might 
receive appointment. The mode of remunerating by the 100 names, was 


every way calculated to induce large returns, from the hands of the gen- 


erally incapable agents, selected for the most part on account of political 
subservieucy, without regard to faithfulness, intelligence or industry. It 
is not to be wondered t, there fore, that great errors cr pt into all the 
returns, or that very little faith could be placed in reports made through 
such sources, when it is obvious that the utmost care, intelligence and 
integrity, are indispensable to secure even proximate accuracy. Ac 
cording to these several returns, the population of the union has pro- 


gressed as follows: 
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CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES, 





Whites. 1790. 1800, 1210. 1820, 1830. 1840. 
Males, .... 1,615,625. . .2,204,421.. .2,987.571.. .4,001,064.. .5,355,133.. .7,.249,266 
Females. . 1,556,839. ..2,100,068.. .2.874,433_..3,871,647...5,17 1,115... .6,939,842 
Tot, .scs 3,172,464.. .4,304,489.. .5,862,004.. .7,872,711.. 10,537,378... 14,189,555 


Free ms 


Males, .. . .—@=————.. - =» a —_. .. .119.,788..2 153.453... .. 192: 340 

Dadian. mecasehines 2: - bSinciesias . aeagandans ae, PARTIE = Sanat 166,146..... 199,821 

TOU coves 59.466... 3. 108,395....186,446...... 933,566....319,599.... .386,384 
Slaves. 

Males... 2m 790.965...1,012,8293 .. .1,240,408 

Females, ..$———. . . ———.. . ———_.... . . 752,723... 996.220...1 240,805 

Tetel. «ces: .697 897 .....893,921 ..1,191,364... 1,543,688... .2,009,043.. 2,487,355 


Grand Total,3,829,827 ..5,305,925.. .7,239,814.. .9,654,596 . .-12,866,020.. 17,063,353 


In the first decade, viz., from 1790 to 1800, the three classes were af- 
fected by three different elements, viz. : the whites by yn migration, the 
slaves by importation, until 1800, and the free blacks by emancipation. 
In each subs sequent decade, the slaves have depe »nded only on their own 
natural increase, modified by that emancipation, which has served in an 
increasing ratio to swell the numbers of the free blacks, while white im- 
migration has progressively increased. When the census of 1810 was 
completed, a further increase in the aggregate population had taken place 
to the extent of 77,000, through the annexation of Louisiana, and bya 
more free importation of slaves, in anticipation of the closing of the trade, 
according to the constitution in 1808. The number of blacks introduced 
by importation, and annexed with Louisiana, in those years, was 
probably about 56,000. The census of 1820 first distinguished the sexes 
and ages of the blacks, and also furnished some data, in relation to em- 
ployment of the whites. The decade from 1830 to 1840, was one of such 
great prosperity in England and Europe generally, as to check the usual 
current of immigration, while on this continent Texas presented for the 
first time an attraction to whites beyond our borders, and they emigrated 
thither with their slaves, while the course of the abolitionists tended by 
a natural reaction to diminish the increase of free blacks by em ancipation, 
and many of that class emigrated to Canada. It was also the case, doubt- 
less, that during the mania for settling new lands, which raged in those 
years, the transportation of slaves from old northern to new southern states, 
accelerated the mortality of that class. 

Throughout all the period of half a century, covered by the six enu- 
merations, political power was constantly shifting westward, and the 
several states constantly changing their political rank, as they were 
affected by the current of emigration. The following table will show the 
elative rank after each census, in which the changes are very marked. 
Thus, Ohio, which was the lowest of 16 states in L800, became the 3d 
in the Union in 1840; Virginia and New-York changed places relatively 
in 1790 and 1840. The Western States‘ are rising rapidly in the scale, 
while the Atlantic States are losing their importance : 
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Apportionments according to the Census. 
































Apport'nment 
beforethe — —_— — ——_— 
Census 
790. 1800. 1810. 1820, 1330. 1840. 
No, No. No. No. No. No. No 
States. of States. of States. of States. of States. of States. of States. of 
Reps. Reps. Reps. Reps. Reps. Reps. Reps. 

Virgin’a 10 Virgin’a. 19 Virgin’a. 22 N. York. 27 N.York. 34 N.York. 40 N. York. 34 
Mass..... 8 Mass.... 14 Penn.... 18 Penn... 23 Penn... 26 Penn... 28 Penn.... 24 
Penn... 8 Penn... 13 N.York. 17 Virgin’a 23 Virgin’a. 22 Virgin’a. 21 Ohio..... 2) 
N.York, 6 N. York. 10 Mass.... 17 Mass.... 20 Ohio.... 14 Ohio..... 19 Virgin’a. 15 
Maryi'd. 6 N: Car... 10 N.Car.. 12 N.Car.. 13 Mass.... 13 N.Car.. 13 Tenn.... 
Conp..... 5 Maryl’d. 8 Maryl’d. 9 Kent’y.. 10 N.Car.. 13 Kent’y.. 13 Mass.... 10 
N.Car.. 5 Conn.... 7 8.Car.. 8 Maryl’d. 9 Kent’y.. 12 Tenn.... 13 Kent’y... 10 
8 Car-.. 5 S.Car... & Conn.... 7 S.Car... 9 Maryl’d. 9 Mass..... 12 Indiana. 10 
Wider....- 4 Wider...- 5 UWider.... 6: Conm.... 7.8 Car... § 8: Car... 9 N. Car... 9 
N. Ham. 3 N. Ham. 4 Kent’y.. 6 N. Ham. S Teen... 9 Georgia. 9 Georgia. 8 
Georgia. 3 R.Isi'd.. 2 N. Ham. 5 Verm’t... 6 Georgia. 7 Maine... 8 Maine... 7 
R.Isi’d.. 1 Verm’t.. 2 Verm’t.. 4 N.Jer... 6 Maine... 7 Maryl’d. 8 S.Car... 7 
Delaw’e. i Georgia. 2 Georgia. 4 Georgiaa 6 N.Ham. 6 Indiana. 7 Alab’a.. 7 
—_ —- Kent’y.. 2 Tenn... 3 Tenn... 6 Conn... 6 Conn... 6 Illinois... 7 
13 States 65 Delaw’e. 1 R.IsI'd.. 2 Ohio.... 6 N. Jer... 6 N.Jer... 6 Maryl’d. 6 
Tenn...* 1 Delaw'e. l R.Isl’d.. 2 Verm’t.. 5 N.Ham. 5 N.Jer.... 5 
———_—- Ohio.. 1 Delaw’e. 2 Louis... 3 Verm’t.. 5 Misso’ri. 5 
16 States under Ist apps, 106 ———————- Louis. ..” 1 Indiana. 3 Alaba’a. 5 N. Ham. 4 
17 States under 2d app.,.........---.-- 142 Indi’a..* 1 Alaba’a.. 3 Louis... 3 Conn.... 4 
ee R.Is'd.. 2 Ilinois.. 3 Verm’t.. 4 
19 States under 3d app.,....... 2. .ccce-cceeeseeeesess 183 Delaw’e. 1 R.Isl’'d. 2 Louis.. 4 
Miss...*. 1 Miss.... 2 Miss... 4 
lilin’is..* 1 Misso’ri. 2 Mich.... 3 
Miss’ri.* 1 Delaw’e. eR yy ee 
—_——_—_—- Mich. . .* 1 Delaw’e. 1 
24 States under 4th app.,..-......-.-.- Wesdersdghseownddpervnast pai 213 Ark....* 1 Ark... I 
er nNNG OR ON CER ON. os os was ten Sk piiew cok dnc dnh oss dnpnd aavweebe DOR Scckvsase 23 


Norr.—The States marked thus * were admitted into the Union after the apportionment under which 
they are here arranged was made, but before the succeeding census 
The census now about to be taken will produce greater changes than 
any of those which have gone before. At the last session of Congress, 
a new mode of taking it was adopted, by creating a Census Board, com- 
posed of three cabinet officers, whose duty it is to prepare suitable ‘forms 
and schedules for the full enumeration of the people, and also general 
information in relation to certain heads of statistical inquiry. These 
inquiries are, however, limited to 100. Everything that throws weight 
on the social condition of the people, is undoubtedly of great impor- 
tance; but the value of statistical information of the character indi- 
cated, depends in an eminent degree upon its proximate accuracy. The 
experience of the last census, as well as those of some of the states, 
which have pushed statistical inquiry, is not such as to create much confi- 
dence in the results. The New-York census for 1845, as an instance, 
was so much at variance with that of the United States, for 1840, and 
both with known facts, as in many respects to destroy all confidence in 
either. The United States census of 1840 gave the population of Utica 
at, 12,782 persons, 1,777 families. The state census of 1845 made it 
12,190 persons, 2,142 families, showing a decrease of 592 persons, and 
an increase of 365 families. There is no doubt that the number by the 
United States census of 1840 was grossly exaggerated, under the influ- 
ence of the mode of renumeration. The state census of Massa- 
chusetts, which fixes the representation in the General Court, gave 
the population of Boston, May, 1840, at 83,979, and the United 
States census for June, of the same year, gave it at 93,979, 
showing a difference of ten per cent. This error led to investiga- 


tion, and it was found that in the second ward 41 families con-« 
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tained 7,664 persons, of whom 7,589 were stated to be employed in 
navigation. By the state census the same families by name, were re- 
ported to contain only 309! a differenee of 7,357 in 41 families. This 
arose from the fact that the taker of the state census reported the persons 
actually present, while the taker of the national census, under the pre- 
tence that those persons were inhabitants of Boston, who made that 
place their home when in port, counted all the names entered 
on the books of the sailor’s boarding houses, for several years 
previous. This effort to swell the number, doubtless arose from 
the mode of remuneration, viz., $2 per 300 names, at which rate 
the old boarding-house records were worth $50 to the employeé. 
There is, doubtless, a great difficulty in enumerating seafaring men. In 
the Boston census of 1845, the principle was adopted of enumerating 
all who sailed out of Boston, and considered it their home. In the New- 
York census of the same year, such seamen were enumerated as were 
actual residents, and hailed from the city. It is evident that without 
close questioning than is generally practicable, seamen hailing from 
Boston were enumerated there, while being in the port of New-York, 
they may have also been counted here. In ‘the census of Great Britain, 

in 1841, the rule was to enumerate all who slept at their lodgings on 
shore on a certain night, wherever they may have belonged. In the 
United States census for 1840, it also occurred that the seamen on board 
the national vessels were enumerated in the several towns where they 
were’supposed to belong, and were also added as a distinct class to the 
aggregate returns. The mode of taking the English census for 1841, 

was to divide the whole country into 35,000 districts ; all the persons who 
slept in each house on the preceding night were then taken down in one 
day, by 35,000 employeés. It was estimated that the strangers present 
would compensate for the natives absent. By these means the number 
of persons actually in the country was arrived at with more accuracy 
than could possibly have heen the case, where several days and even 
weeks elapsed under negligent marshals before cempleting their enumera- 
tion, even in a small district. 

It is, however, the case, that this matter of official inquiry is almost alto- 
gether a novelty ; both the people and the government have yet to 
learn a great dealin relation to the best mode of attaining the desired 
object. Thus very few of the officers have a clear idea of the nature of 
the information they are commissioned to obtain, and therefore cannot 
direct* inquiries with the precision necessary to obtain satisfactory re- 


* An Act to make arrangements for taking the seventh census, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Se creiary of State, the Attorne y General, 
and the Post-master General, shall constitute and be a board, to be styled the Census 
Board ; that it shall be the duty of the said board to prepare and cause to be printed 
euch forane and schedules as may be necessary for the full enumeration of the inhabi- 
tants of the United States ; and also proper forms and schedules for collecting in statisti- 
cal tables, under proper heads, such information as to mines, agriculture, commerce, 
manufactures, education, and other topics, as will exhibit a full view of the pursuits 
industry, education and resources of the country; it being provided that the number 

said inquiries, exclusive of the enumeration, shall not exceed one bundred, and that 
the expense incurred in preparing and priutiug said forms and schedules shall not 
exceed ten thousand dollars. 

Sec. 92. And be it further enacted, That the said board shall have power to ap- 
point a secretary, whose remuneration shall be determined by Congress, upon the 
completion of the duties assigned to the board. [ APPROVED March 3, 1849. 
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plies. This evil can never be remedied until a systematic and perma- 
nent arrangement is made. The government has hitherto once in 10 
years issued instructions, and hired men to go round by the job, and 
ask a few questions, which were put and replied to with more or less 
carelessness on one hand, and reluctance or archness on the other. The 
whole affair was forgotten as soon as completed, to become again a no- 
velty at the end of another decade. Now, it is very obvious that when 
the officers of the government are sent to every man’s house, to write 
down his name, and record his business, the numbers, ages, and occu- 
pation of his family, that the machinery for a very extensive dissemina- 
tion, as well as collection of knowledge exists, and if this direct com- 
munication upon subjects of national interest frequently occurred, 
degree of familiarity with the subject would spring up, leading to far 
more important results than any ever before derived from barren returns 
of questionable accuracy. In a country which increases so rapidly as 
ours, ten years is far too long a time to defer the re-adjustment of re- 
presentation. When the clause in relation to the census was formed, no 
idea was entertained of the rapidity of the increase. The census of 
1800 showed an increase over that of 1700, far in excess of Dr. Frank- 
lin’s estimate, by which the convention was guided in some degree, and 
that increase of late years, was seen very much more rapid. As an in- 
stance, I}linois in 1840, had 472,929 inhabitants, and its re presentation 
was raised from 8 to 7. By the state census of [845 it had 662,125 
inhabitants an increase of 40 per cent. ; consequently it ought to have in- 
creased its representation proportionately. Georgia as an instance, on 
the other hand, increased its representative population from 577,912 to 
653,,922 or 76,000 only, and from 1845 to 1850, although it has less 
represent: itive inhabitants by 10,000 than Illinois. it has one more repre- 
sentative in Congress than that state. WI hy should this inequality exist for 
five years? Missouri presents a case similar to that of Illinois, viz. , up to 
1844, she increased her population in the proportion of one representative 
and in 1848, by at least two representatives. This injustice is to 
be remedied by more frequent em imerations. The constitution does not 
restrict the enumeration, but provides only that they shall not be de- 
layed longer than ten years. T hey may be made as often as Congress 
may direct “‘ within’ that time. It has also been the case, that most of 
states for their own purposes, have ordered enumerations on which to 
base the representation of state government, and these have been con- 
ducted on plans very similar to those of the federal government. The 
states which have completed these enumerations, are as follows :— 
NUMBER OF REP. PER CENSUS 
15. 





183 1840. 1845. 1840. 18 

New-York, ...... 1,918.6 08 S26 Set 2604 495. ixdcescaccs Be scsdes 37 
Michigan, ............ 31,639 BIG NES a BUR OC wkees ca cued D eeames 5 
CN Ss ee ike a SGT Gee wa: SE Oree 6. Beeb act cade teeuce P ewaten 10 
ee ee 140.445 383,702 .. 511,937 Dah be 7 
Wisconsin. bert cilia ich -— eid 30,945 .. 211 7 aanile we 3 
Dba deena baekixe — iS.172 ... 3) gt ee 1 
Total Western,. 17. WTO Lad BOE cacdde usacbe ae a. eens 63 
Geo ES REO: aif 3 .. 691.392 .. 77 Bais ta oreataatbue ae ee 9 
ee }797 .. 590.756 EEE civews cadens P gore 8 
TOs oe ee. ee a ee Pe ne es ca cuen eet ae 3 
NS Pe ee a eee YS: eee bY Sasess 2 
Total Southern, 1,072,677 ..1,732,133..1,971,897....- bbncdaste wavene 2% 
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Thus, at the electoral vote of 1848, there would have been eight more 
for Gen. Cass had the population been represented truly, according even 
to the apportionment of 1840, and at the coming important session of 
Congress there would be eight more Democratic voters in the House. 
That is to say, by the ten year system of apportionment, the nation as a 
body is not truly represented. Inasmuch as that, in the first named six 
states, there has been an increase of 782,234 persons since the census 
on which the apportionment took place, on the basis of 70,680 persons to 
one representative, these 782,234 persons are not represente dat all for 
five years; or, in other words, as compared with some of the Atlantic 
states which have not increased, these six states are deprived of eleven 
representi itives in C ongress; Ho small matter when momentous questions 
are at stake. Now this is precisely the evil which the old federalists 
sought to attain when they urged the property qualification. Mr. Gou- 
verneur Morris, in convention, thought property ought to be a qualifica- 
tion, because he ‘‘ thought the rule of representation ought to be so fixed, 
as to secure to the Atlantic states a prevalence in the national councils.’ 
‘“‘ Provision ought to be made to prevent the maritime states from being 
hereafter outvoted.” This he thought would be done by fixing invari: bly 
the number of representatives each state should have, because it was 
supposed that although numbers would increase more at the west, wealth 
would increase more on the Atlantic, a tendency which the “ protective” 
system was designed to promote. Now, by the ten year system of appor- 
tionment, the number is fixed irrevocably for ten years. T he result of this, 
practically, is that, notwithstanding all the increase of population which 
has taken place in the new states, those states will have no greater weight 
in ie presidential election of 1852 than they had in 1844. Thus, Illinois 
had, in 1844, nine electoral votes; she ought to have had twelve; and by 
Is: 2 will be entitled to fourteen, according to the present basis, whereas 
she will have but nine; this arises from the fact, that although the enu- 
meration takes place in 1850, the apportionment ‘will not be fixed until 
March, 1853, six months after the election. The injustice of such ine- 
quality is manifest. The coming census will embrace, in addition to 
Texas with its 143,000 souls, California and Mexico with at least 70,000 
strangers, and Oregon with some few thousands. ‘That there will be de- 
lay and difficulty in these enumerations will no doubt be the case; but 
that is no reason why the utmost energy should not be exercised in order 
that, not only those states, but all the new states with their vast accessions 
of citizens, should have their just weight at the next presidential can- 
vass. Nor is there any reason why every Congress should not feel in 
new apportionments the influence of the ‘growth of the country and the 
comparative progress of its several sections. Mr. Morris’s idea of retain- 
ing control in sections not entitled to it by members, is that which the 
federalists and Van Buren reactionary democrats perseveringly pursue ; 
but it is evident that this idea, like others of the last century, must give 
place to the progress of popular rights. 

That population was made the basis of represent: ition and direct taxes, 
was probably a step in advance for the close of the last century; but it 
would seem that the progress of the public mind points to a modification 
of the system. The principle of representation must be carried out fur- 
ther, and by more frequent and accurate adjustment, made to approxi- 
mate more closely to the actual numbers of the represented classes. In 
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relation to taxation, however, a change in the other direction is becoming 
manifest. The monarchial principle of protection has become so inter- 
woven with our financial system, as to cause direct taxes to be lost sight 
of almost altogether, in the insidious operation of indirect taxes, which 
have exonerated the wealth of millionares, while the pockets of the pro- 
ducers have been drawn upon, not only for the whole support of the 
federal government, but to swell the accumulations of the rich, under 
pretence of protection. While the prosperity of the whole country has 
been retarded by the pernicious operation of indireet taxes in checking 
the free operations of trade, vast sums have, by federal laws, been put into 
the pockets of individuals who never contributed a shilling towards the 
support of the government that enacted them. John Jacob Astor accu- 
mulated near 2 score of millions under the protection of the federal gov- 
ernment, whilst he never paid more for its support than his penniless valet. 
The new minister to England, Abbott Lawrence, Esq., has accumylated 
some $3,000,000, legislated by Congress out of the pockets of consumers 
of cotton goods into his coffers, while the outfit, $9,000, he receives as 
minister from the federal treasury, probably exceeds all that he ever paid 
for the support of government, from which he derives such advan- 
tages. Mr. Van Buren has received probably $250,000 in salaries from 
the federal treasury, while the vast Kinderhook estates are exempted, 
like those of the Austrian nobles, from tax. On this class of men the 
indirect taxes fall with less weight than on the poor. They buy no pro- 
tected articles; and on the occasional visits of relatives to Europe, the 
resplendant fabrics of royal capitals are purchased for their use, and en- 
tered free of duty, as personal baggage. Even the white top-boots of the 
English footmen are of Parisian make. These vast estates require to be 
reached and brought under their proportional quota to the federal su; pport. 
While the machinery and patronage of the federal government are used as 
the means of conferring honors and wealth upon certain men and classes, 
and through them of controlling the elections, and consequently the pa- 
tronage of states, towns and counties, at least those who derive the emolu- 
ments and honors should be liable to an equal share of the charges. 
Under a system of direct taxation, the Atlantic states, which have, under 
the protective system, been enriched at the expense of western citizens, 
would be called upon to discharge their due proportion of government 
expenses, and “‘ capital’ would then bear part of the burden which now 
falls almost exclusively apon “‘ labor.” 

The town, county and state expenses in all the states are now dis- 
charged by direct taxes, imposed upon property according to valuations 
that vary in all the states, and frequently in the same state. This whole 
plan of taxation might be consolidated by some such plan, as causing to 
be elected by the people in every county in every state of the Union an 
officer, to be called a ‘‘ census commissioner,” in the same manner as the 
office of ‘‘ loan commissioner” was in most states called into being by the 
distribution of the surplus revenue of the United States. Those sums 
were loaned out in the several counties of the states upon real estate. 
In New-York, these offices of loan commissioner, added to the patronge 
of the Governor under the Van Buren system of centralization, but are, 
under the new constitution, made elective by the people of the counties. 
This office could obviously be combined with that of census commis- 
sioner, whose duty it should be annually to report, under heavy bonds, the 
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number of the people in his district, the births, deaths, marriages, nativi- 
ties, ages, &c., of the inhabitants, together with the amplest details of 
property, occupations, and every point interesting to the statesman and 
economist. On these enumerations should be based, as well city and 
state, as federal representation. On these returns each Congress should 
be reapportioned, thus always readjusting representation to changes in 
population. While enormous sums of money are annually expended for 
comparatively unimportant subjects, nothing whatever is done for the ad- 
vancement of economical and political science, although this of all 
others is that which most affects the rights «and interests of the people. 
The coast survey, as an instance, is doubtless a great and praiseworthy 
object, properly carried out. The nation pays annually $250,000 dollars 
for its prosecution, while the moral results that are derived from it clearly 
show, that it is an infamous political job; and if one-half the money ex- 
pended upon it were bestowed upon a census system to procure correct 
enumerations and statistical information, it would prove the surest safe- 
guard to popular liberty. 

It is obviously, in a country such as this, where the great residue of 
power rests with the people, and that exercised by the representativ es is 
essentially delegated, in State and Federal constitutions, a matter of the 
first importance that the numbers should be correctly represented, and 
all the property subjected to an accurate pro rata tax for the support of 
government. That capital should bear its responsibilities, and that labor 
should be relieved from an undue proportion of the public burdens, not- 
withstanding the vital importance of the subject, is that which has re- 
ceived the least attention. Vast sums have been expended on exploring 
expeditions, coast surveys, geological surveys and other objects, all good 
in their way; but the great object of equal representation and just taxa- 
tion have been altogether slighted. The details, such as they were, of the 
United States census of 1840 and of the New-York state census of 1845, 
resuited mostly from a desire to enhance Mr. Van Buren’s patronage. 
They, however, threw no light upon the question of taxes. In taking the 
seventh census, it is to be hoped that the new board will not overlook the 
fact, that the people of all the states are now subjected to heavy direct 
taxes for town, county and state purposes, and that the collection of infor- 
mation upon this subject would, while it would be most easily accom- 
plished, be of more practical importance than almost any other item. As 
an indication, the following are taxes collected in several states with the 
aggregate valuations : 

Valuation. State Tax. County Tax. Town Tax. Total Taxes. 


New-York, 651,619,595....235,000.... 3,750,738 1,309,720....5,295,458 
ON; esesap ia os 421,067,991... 1,965,769. ...1,976,186....— o--- 3,241,955 
Illinois, 100,000,000....550,000 500,000....— ---- 1,000,000 


Tuts is a mere indication of the heads of taxation. Such information 
collected of every state in the Union, accompanied by explanations as to the 
mode of valuation and process of assessment adopted everywhere, would 
produce at once reliable data as to comparative wealth, as well as pro- 
portionate liability for government support as well as ability to pay. 
These objects of represent: ition and taxation are thé leading ones; but 
the comparative healthiness and degree of longevity in all sections of the 
Union, are also of much importance. In Massachusetts it has been 
customary for a long time to register births, deaths, and marriages. When 
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these are correctly kept, they form a very certain indication of the pro- 
gress of the population in the excess of births over deaths. The popu- 
lation of France is mostly estimated on these data. Even the Massa- 
chusetts registration is, however, a mere farce. Ina late report the 
secretary himself says, that the whole number of births and deaths 
returned does not, probably, very much exceed one half of those actu- 
ally occurring in Mass: ichusetts, while that of marriages returned is, 
perh: aps, about three quarters of the truth. Of course, such returns are 
worthless. In New-York marriages and deaths are registered by chet 
gymen, and in some cases, also, christenings ; but the aggregates never see 
the light, and would be of no value if they did, from want of accuracy. 

In the last New-York census, that of 1845, a new feature was intro- 
duced, viz., to ascertain the nativity of the inhabitants. The results 
reported were, that of a population of 2,694,495 souls, 1,984,278 were 
born in the state, 228,881 in the New-England states, 83,642 in other 
United States, 977 in Mexico, 277,890 in Great Britain, 10,619 in 
France, 49,558 in Germany, 8,222 other parts of Europe, making 
2,554 ,067, or 50,428 less than the aggregate. Probably these persons 
were — nowhere. A uniform and accurate system of taking the nativi- 
ties in al! the states, in addition to the births, deaths, and marriages, would 
not only form complete checks upon the accuracy of the enumerations, 
but would show with great clearness, the progress of emigration from 
state to state, as well among blacks as whites, and the influence of immi- 
gration from abroad upon the popul: ition of each state. At present 
there is no possible way of ascertaining with any degree of accuracy, 
how much of the growth of the white popul ition is attributable to immi- 
gration. Mr. Goodwin suggested a mode by which it may be approxi- 
mated. It is to assume the fact that all those who are under ten, at the 
date of the census of 1850, must have been added to the population 
since 1840. Now, if we knew how many of those returned in IS40 died 
within the ten years, the difference between that number and that of 
those under ten, in 1850, would be the natural increase of the population. 
As we have not that information, is is necessary to assume the usual 
estimate, viz., that in healthy civilized countries, 16 per cent. die in the 
course of ‘ten years. Thus, in 1830, the number of whites was 
10,526,248 ; in 1840, 14,159,218, an increase of 3,662,970 ; now there 
should have died in ten years, 1,684,199 persons, which, deducted from 
the 4,485,131 under ten years, in 1840, would give an increase of 
2.800 931 souls, or 822,169 less than the true increase, This difference 
represents the number of immigrants. According to this calculation, 
the immigrants in fifty years, ending with 1840, were 2,058,655 souls. 
In the decade ending with 1850, the result will probaby be 1,060,000 
immigrants, or half the number th: at arrrived in the course of fifty years 
previous. These are vast numbers, and it is a matter of great interest to 
know what becomes of them. This can be ascertained by an accurate re- 
port of the nativities, with the births, deaths, marriages, &c. Since [SLO 
the number of slaves can have increased only from natural causes, mo- 
dified by emancipation. The two decades of 1830 and 1840, show results 
as follows: ° 


Increase of Slaves 
Under ten years, 


Resulting deaths 15 per cent-,....... eoees 230,805 18perct. 365,745 
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This increase in apparent deaths arose from emigration to Texas, 
emancipation and flight, as well as from perhaps some increased mortality. 
In the case of free blacks, the’same calculation makes the deaths nearly 
as inuch too small as they are apparently too large, in the case of slaves, 
arising from similar cause, viz., emancipation. None of these data for as- 

certaining the condition and loci lity, the wants and wishes of the people, 

should be left to conjecture. Enumerations of bank capital and parades of 
factory dividends, are necessary in making up the tax list, under a just 
system ; but the numbers, locality, rights and immunities of the whole 
body of the people, are wh: it is desired of a just representative government. 
It is well understood, and universally acknowledged, that all wealth is 
the creation of /abor ; and under our institutions, it is admitted that the go- 
vernment is the creature of the laborers. It has long enough been the 
case, that while the wealthy have monopolized the products of industry, 
they have also grasped the honors of the government, the support of which 
they charge upon the producers of the wealth. This must undergo a 
change. The legislative halls must exhibit a full representation of the 
people ; and the wealth they have created, no matter in what locality it 
may be found, must bear the ch irge of the public burdens. 

The ability o of a people to pay taxes does not arise from the mere pos- 
session of property at a nominal valuation, but from the actual annual 
amount of wealth for consumption or accumulation that comés inte their 
hands. Thus, the whole wealth of the country being created by industry, 
a large portion goes to support the producers, a portion to accumulation, 
and a portion to support government The amount which can be afforded 
for this latter purpose must depend upon the surplus production over the 
necessary consumption of the people. 

Thus in Great Britain the annual tax per head for the support of gov- 
ernment reaches nearly $30 for each individual. In the United States it 
is about $4; yet this &4 may in proportion to the annual increase of wealth 
be a heavier tax than the $30 in England. The annual increase of wealth 
in that country arises, however, to a considerable extent, from the fact 
that the mass of producers do not consume sé@fliciently, whereas in the 
United States the producer is more the master of his own earnings, and 
cousumes a greater proportion of it, and that he may do so it is required 
that the public expense be limited and equally proportioned upon in- 
comes. The accumulation of wealth is always in a few hands, and the 
competition of labor for capital always is greater than that of capital for 
labor ; hence, precisely in the proportion that capital increases, is the tax 
upon labor for its further accumulation enhanced. It is principally to 
counteract this tendency that accumulated wealth should be required to 
bear all the expenses of the state. The greater the accumulation in the 
hands of a single individual, the greater is the excess of his means over 
his actual wants, and therefore the greater should be the ratio of his tax 
for the support of the state , It is obvious that all laws, such as indirect 
taxes and protective privileges, which tend to the accumulation of capital 
in the hands of the few, should be repeale -d; but these car be reached 
only by just representation. Thus it is ably shown that the capital and 
money corporation of Boston, which throws only one-third the votes of 
Massachusetts, command, through the defective representative system, 
the whole legislative power of the commonwealth. The government of 
that state being in fact an oligarchy of corporation directors, and this 
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defective representation is true to a greater or less extent of almost every 
state and city; and in most of the states the public mind is becoming 
aroused to the importance of reforming it.” 

If unjust laws of incorporation and “ protection” enable a few persons 
to absorb a considerable proportion of the annual production, the amount 
which remains for the consumption of the producers will be limited, and 
further curtailed by the exactions of the government. It is therefore of 
great importance to ascertain what the actual annual production is, who 
produces it, and, as far as practicable, what becomes of it. This is the 
problem to which statistical inquiry ought to be directed—at the same 
time, it is that which has received the least attention. The data hereto- 
fore collected are so inaccurate as at least to serve only to guess by. That 
part of the census of 1840, which relates to this branch, is the most inac- 
curate, yet it is the one perhaps most susceptible of improvement, and it 
well deserves the attention of statists, in order that they may make sugges- 
tions to their representatives in Congress. These gentlemen cannot all 
be expected to be familiar with details, and many that are so are too much 
taken up with matters that bear more directly upon their personal ad- 
vancement to attend to it. After the quantities of the several products 
are accurately enumerated, there should be some system for accurately 
estimating the value. In raw produce this is comparatively easy; but in 
manufactured articles what is required is only the additional value given to 
materials by the labor of manufacturing, so that those materials may not be 
reckoned twice in arriving at the aggregate annual product. Thus, in 
reckoning the value of houses built within the year, the bricks or timber 
which have been used may have been estimated under those separate 
heads; so may the locks, nails and hinges, the glass, paint, &c., and con- 
sequently the value of these should be de ducted from the gross value of 
the houses, to show the clear addition which the latter have made to the 
annual product. 

Sometimes, indeed, without such deductions, the same article would 
be counted more than twice. Thus, the iron which had been reckoned 
as the product of the fugmace, may be again reckoned in the peas Sa of 
the rolling or slitting mill; a third time in the manufacture of nails, 
fabrics of sheet iron; and even a fourth time in the gross value of 2 a 
house or a ship. 

In like manner, in our estimate of manufactures, after reckoning the 
value of the leather made in the year, if we reckon the whole value of 
the shues, saddles, bridles, trunks, &&c., the Jeather is counted twice ; and 
the value of the hides, which had been comprehended in the estimate of 
the cattle or of the imports, would be counted three times. In this way the 
amount of the manufactures in some states has been greatly exaggerated. 

Nor must we fall into the opposite error, as some have done, of con- 
founding the nett addition to the wealth of the country with the value of 
its annual product. The first, which consists of the excess of production 
over consumption, bears a very small proportion to the actual product, 
since nearly all the value that is annually produced is annually consumed. 
Such excess, even in 1 the most thriving countries, probably never exceeds, 
even if it reaches, 5 per cent. of the annual product t; and although a 
knowledge of its amount is desirable, as making the addition that has been 
made to the national capital, which is one of its sources of wealth, yet it 
is of far less importance than a knowledge of the value of the whole pro- 
duct, since that constitutes the fund from which the whole population is 
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to be fed, clothed, housed, and furnished with all that is to be consumed, 
both productively and unproductively. ‘Thus, of the annual products of 
agriculture, one part is productively consumed in feeding the industrious 
classes or useful animals, in furnishing the seed for a future crop, or in 
supplying materials for export ; and the other part is unproductively con- 
sumed by the idle classes, consisting of a small proportion of men, a 
somewhat larger proportion of women, and more than half the children. 

The value of the gross annual product is not only most important, but 
is also most practicable. We can make a much nearer approximation to 
the value of the whole product than to that of the several parts of which 
it is composed, since each is subjected to its own uncertainty, besides 
sharing in that of the whole product. We can, for example, make a 
nearer approach to the value of the whole crop of wheat than we can, 
first, to the values, which respectively replace what was consumed in 
making it, in paying laborers, in feeding work-horses and oxen, in the 
cost of the seed, and in the wear and tear of the farming utensils; and 
secondly, to the values which remain as the properties of capital and of 
rent. 

In estimating the vegetable products of agriculture, we should take the 
value of each at the place of production, or at that market to which it is 
transported by the labor appertaining to the farm or plantation. The 
increased value at more distant markets would be the result of the cost 
and profits of transportation, which should be separately estimated. 

But the value of the animal products of agriculture presents a problem 
of more difficulty, since so far as the live stock have been fed in the year 
on articles separately valued, to ‘that amount deduction should be made 
from the value of their natural increase. That increase, too, differs in 
the different species of stock, and in different species of husbandry, and 
the different conditions in which they are sent to market. The price of 
those fitted for the shambles is commonly double, or more than double of 
the general average price. 

The only basis for a correct estimate of this part of our agricultural 
products, would be an enumeration of each species of live stock slaugh- 
tered in the year, separately valued in each state. 

Having arrived at the annual production and its value, a good basis is 
laid, on which taxation on incomes should be graduated above a 
certain amount, say $3 00 of income. The income tax of Great 
Britain is an experiment, and is open to manifold objections, but it is 
founded on a just principle. The true mode of applying it, in this coun- 
try, is required to be developed by a correct system of statistical inquiry 
in connection with the census. 

The desideratum is to arrive at an accurate knowledge of every man’s 
income, not in an inquisitorial spirit, but in order to assess upon him his 
proper quota of tax. The progress of wealth in the country has been 
very rapid, perhaps it has increased in a greater ratio than the popula- 
tion, rapid as that has been. The principle of apportioning taxation to 
numbers in the same manner as representation, involves tle supposition 
that individual wealth increases in the same proportion as numbers, which 
is never the case. On the contrary, the constant tendency is for the 
wealth to accumulate in few hands. The principle that the burden of 
taxation is the result of a compound ratio of wealth, and population is 
sound only when the individuals acquire equal wealth. ‘Thus, if a com- 
munity consists of 10 individuals, and each has an income of $100, the 
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collective income is $1,000. If now the tax is 10 per cent., each pays 
$10 to make up the sum of $100 for the government. This is equal 
and just. If, now, the taxes are not direct, but are levied upon articles 
of consumption manufactured by a portion of the number, those will 
benefit by the tax the others pay. In a short time then the numbers will 
increase, say to 15, of whom 5 have $200 income, and the others $75, 
making an aggregate increase of $1,750. The consumption of neces- 
saries remaining as before, those with small incomes will pay 15 per cent. 
of their incomes, while the 5 will pay but 5 per cent. The possibility 
of the poorer number saving anything is lessened, while the ability of 
the richer to do so is increased. This is soon enh: need by the ability of 
the accumulators to lend, and the disposition of the workers to borrow 
capital at ausance. A class is then in a short time created who live upon 
the rent, which usually consists of all the profits of labor. From this 
class emanate all laws authorizing special privileges to invested capi- 
tal, by chartered rights and protective regulations, interfering with the 
inherent rights of the consumers of goods, and of producers of raw 
material All these laws have a tendency to accumulate in the hands of 
a few, the wealth that has been created by the many. Now, inasmuch 
as that all the wealth of the state is the product of the common industry, 
it should collectively be assessed for the support of the common govern- 
ment. That one individual has been enabled by fortunate circumstances 
or even by “89 exercise of his own skill to acquire the products of the 
industry of a great many, can by no possibility furnish a reason why 
that property 4 uld not be taxed in the same proportion as if it was 
divided up and remained with the producers. According to a very im- 
perfect estimate on the data of the last census, the annu: al value of the 
products of industry in the United States, is $1,063,134,736, produced 
by in round numbers 5,000,000 active persons, say $200 per annum each. 
A considerable portion of this is consume d—pe rhaps 5 per cent. is ac- 
cumulated. Now, we have instances where manufacturers have acquired 
in 20 years $1,000,000, which would be the net earnings of 5,000 per 
sons in that period. Why should that property, in the hands of one 
man, bear a ieee ratio of taxation than if it had remained in the posses- 
sion of the producers of it? Yet by the indirect system of taxation it 
is not taxed at all, while the producers continue to bea ur the whole burden. 
The whole of it has been the production of many; and if an amount 
equal to their average incomes is exempted alto; gether from taxation, and 
the burden imposed upon the surplus wealth of the few, the tax after all 
wiil be paid from the common industry of the whole people. 

The state, after the supporteof the producers has been provided for, 
has doubtless the first claim upon the wealth of its people, and this claim 


I 
should be discharged from realised wealth, and not from continuous 


labor. The ideas so netime s advanced, that the accumulation of — 
should be encouraged, in order that it may employ industry, we regard 
as utterly fallacious. It is industry that res quires to be encouraged in 


order that it may create wealth. 
The benevolence attributed to capital is seldom apparent. It never 


relieves starving labor when there is no chance of gain. It employs in- 


dustry only when by so doing it can swell its own volume at the expense 


of labor, and it never will relinquish this opportunity, because it is t: axed 


If the burdens are too great, the remedy is to fiaiinish government 


expenses. 
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MY FIRST WEEK IN PARIS. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


THE PRESIDEN'T’S BALL. 


Tne palace assigned to the President of the Republic is one of the 
smallest of all the late royal abodes in Paris. Of late years it has, for 
the most part, been used for the accommodation of royal visitors to the 
reigning family, but is invested with certain historical reminiscences con- 
nected with the Bonaparte family, which gives singular and romantic sig- 
nificance to its being now occupied by the last heir of that line, destined, 
in all probability, to sway the destinies of France. I had often heatd its 
comfort and elegance lauded by visitors, but I had never had the curi- 
osity to inspect it. The present occasion was certainly favorable to see- 
ing it to the best advantage. The spacious court yard was already crowded 
with carriages, disposed in regular rows, when I arrived; and, making a 
circuit round them, I alighted at the grand penon, which was neatly car- 
peted for the occasion. The first door led to a vestibule of good ‘size, 
ornamented richly with a mass of flowers, which concealed the walls, and 
threw out strong and delicious odors. Double rows of servants, in the 
old imperial livery of green and gold, lined the passage to an inner room, 
where, behind a long table, sat several secretaries in black, who received 
the cards of invitation. T his ceremony over, turning to the left, I passed 
into the first saloon, which was of fine height, but no great extent. It 
was already full to excess, and I made way, by dint of pushing, into a 
salle de hal de danse on the right. ‘This was a very fine apartment, with 
walls painted in landscape, frescoed ce iling, and decorated with fine mir- 
rors and noble columns. An immense orchestra, conveniently posted on 
a sort of wooden terrace against one of the sides, poured forth such floods 
of sweet sounds as to drown the very senses—hearing amongst the rest. 
The pressure here was even worse than what I had just left, but a vast 
circle of desperate waltzers were indefatigably eddying to and fro in the 
midst. Edging my way along, I got at length into a long gallery, lined 
with flowers and lighted with ple: ising softness, It was singularly refresh- 
ing, after the heat and pain I he ad escaped from, and I found my new 
quarters pleasant enough to begin reconnoitering a little. As yet I had 
seen nothing of my host, who had, doubtless, been carried away from his 
place of reception by the overwhelming tide of his visitors. I trusted to 
chance to bring me later in contact with him A large portion of the 
company was in uniform, diplomatic or military, the latter, however, 
vastly predominating. The ladies were attired with great richness, and, 
it is needless to add, with exquisite taste. I soon began to recognise 
many of the proudest families of the Faubourg St. Germain, whom it was 
a novel sight to see grouping round any government which was not their 
own. I suppose it is scarcely necessary to explain that I am now speak- 
ing of the legitimist party, which still clings to the fallen fortunes of the 
old monarchy, though its illusion of divine right be rapidly wearing away 
under the steady growth of popular power and popular contempt. Such 
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was their intense detestation of Louis Philippe, whom they accused of 
having planned the Revolutivn of 30, that they never could be tempted 
to enter his palace. It was a curious sight to see them, at last, gathered 
round a Bonaparte, with whom they could re ily have no symp: athies in 
common. Was it from a frivolous desire to participate in the fetes of a 
court from which they had been so long cut off, or from a serious sense of 
danger? Did they conceive it wise to lend to the head of the state, be he 
who he might for the moment, any additional influence that their pre- 
sence and support might bring with them? But there they were in great 
numbers and in high spirits, elegant in manners, perfect in tournure, and 
with a bearing distinguished enough t to show they had not forgotten their 
historical descent, but totally devoid of that superb arrogance which be- 
longed to the arbitrary power they once enjoyed. There were also a flood 
of the well-known class which succeeded these and pushed them from 
their stools—the Bourgeoise. This pregnant word may be definitely ap- 
plied to all of not old or aristocratic blood, and represents the shrewd 
men of business, into whose capacious hands ‘fell the wealth of the nobil- 
ity and the power of the state, after the Revolution of 89. During the 
time of the late king this aspiring tribe was in high favor, and constitu- 
ted the only aristocracy that graced the Tuilleries on gala nights. They 
were here, too, doing homage to the new comer of a new regime; but 
they had evidently lost by the change. You could sce in their carriage 
and looks, which had lost a good deal of that familiar pertness and par- 
venue pretension that in times past distinguished them. The presence of 
their old rivals, with their superior breeding and singular refinement, 

seemed to throw a restraint over them, and “they strutted about listless 
and uvamused. There were the usual number, besides, of a set that be- 
longs precisely to neither of these, but representing both—the men and 
women of fashion, nicknamed in Parts as the lions. male and female. One 
of the most notorious of these celebrities was flitting just near the place 
where I stood, and there was some strange fascination about her that drew 
my attention, in spite of the strong antipathy I nourish against women of 
her calling. I scanned her attentively without being observed, and sought 
to analyze what traits or charms there were that lent a different and pecu- 
liar effect to everything she said and did. She was very handsome—dark 
hair and eyes, regular features, a perfect shape, and dressed with consum- 
mate taste in white, with a coiffure of gilded net-work. These, however, 
were far from constituting her only attractions. Her manners were so 
singular—not noisy and fussy, which is low-bred ; on the contrary, there 
was a profound calm, a repose, almost amounting to listless indifference, 
that awakened interest to know its cause. Was it satiety, weariness al- 
ready with the vanities of life, or was it—something else? This languid, 
dreamy manner never left her. In talking, walking, dancing, she seemed 
elsewhere, as though her soul occupied another region, and was differ- 
ently engaged ; her movements were all so mechanical and involuntary- 
like. But ” opposed to this, and contradictory to every sequence you 
might attempt to draw, was the expression of her eye. How extraordi- 
nary that was. It had the vague restlessness of insanity. It was always 
in rapid, varied action, as if searching its object, which it never encoun- 
tered. This it was that bothered the dandies ever circling around her. 

They could never, by getting before or beside, sun themselves even for a 
moment in its brilliant light. It always looked over them, or fell direct 
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upon them with as little consciousness as though resting on a bed of tur- 


‘nips. There was method in this madness, though a subtle tact and a 


great intelligence. What a pity it should all be thrown aw: ay on such a 
life as her’s. I will make no allusion to that; for it would startle Ameri- 
can ears to ‘toaoh even so lightly on a part, even, of the irregularities of 
a woman of fashion in Paris. Her liaisons, their variety, and the merce- 
nary motives which inspired them, for the most part, would make only one 
chapter of the dark volume of her vices and follies, and that far from the 
most palpitant. I turned off, and moving down the gallery, I had the 
pleasure of meeting, after some years interval, the Duke de Sotomayor, 
the Spanish ambassador. ‘I saw him last in Engl: and, where, in 1845, he 
held the same distinguished rank as now in France, though, for the 
greater part of the intervening period, he has filled the arduous post of 
chief minister of the Spanish crown at home. It is not at all generally 
known that this distinguished nobleman, though of old Spanish family, is 
on the maternal side, of American descent. His father, when minister 
to the United States, married a daughter of the celebrated Governor 
McKean, of Pennsylvania, mother of the present duke. He takes great 
pleasure in talking of the United States, whose progress he watches with 
the liveliest interest; and 1 have met w ith no foreigner of any rank who 
seems better informed of her true condition. With an intelligent energy, 
which is characteristic of his American origin, he has made strenuous 
efforts, for years past, to rouse his lethargic country to exertion, in the 
way of material improvement. 

He struggled very hard with indifferent success to introduce railroads 
into Spain, and he prevailed on the government to offer the most enticing 
conditions to any individual who would undertake the construction. A 
large quantity of land along the margin of the road, together, I believe 
with all the materials requisite—and I don’t know what other advantages be- 
sides—were held out as incentives to enterprize, but all in vain. The 
Spanish capitalists heard the propositions ; puffed their cigaritos in silence, 
and resisted the temptation of profit, by yielding to the stronger one of 
pleasure. Bull-fights, in Spain, are yet victorious over railroads. 

Is there no modern Columbus, who will come forth, and undertake the 
navigation of a railroad across the length and breadth of Spain? It is 
a considerably less perilous task than that which immortalized the close 
of the fifteenth century, and promises much larger profits to the parties 
concerned. QOn the reciprocity principle, now so ) much in vogue, I think 
some adventurous Yankee ought to come, and propose to discover Spain 
to herself, by offering to make her a complete line of railroads, and so 
respond to the obligations he owes the great Spanish navigator that first 
brought him and his country into locomotion. But I am running a 
from the ball, in enlarging too much on the topics I hastily g glanced a 
with the Duke de Sotomayor, as we stood chatting together on the an 
where | encountered him. In parting, he was kind enough to Invite me 
to visit him at the Embassy, where I promise myself another interesting 
conversation on Spanish affairs. I passed leisurely along in the direction 
of some delightful music, which ever and anon, rose in ‘melodious echoes 
above the buzz and murmur about me, from a brilliantly lighted room, 
I perceived in the distance, as I was throwing my eyes about from right 
to left, for numbers of beautiful and charmingly dressed women lined 
both sides of the way, I was struck with the noble beauty, and exquisite 
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toilette of a splendid looking woman, whose head was turned from me, 
but whose tournure was so distingué that | made a full stop to contem- 

late her. She seemed to be the centre of a fine group of ladies, whose 
manner had a subdued and respectful air, as though they were the per- 
sonal friends or attendants of some great princess or other; and, of a 
truth, quoth I, as I continued my steady gaze of admiration, she is lovely 
enough to be everything my fancy could invent. I was just about looking 
round for some acquaintance to tell me who was the transcendant object 
of my wonderment, when her face turned round in my direction, and, to 
my surprise and delight, I recognized the beautiful Princess Demidoff, 
the cousin of the President. It was odd enough that she should turn out to 
be just the person I was thinking she was worthy to represent. And 
there she was, in fact, with her little court about her, doing the honors 
of the fete, and I observed that all who passed, bowed lowly 1 in deference 
to her position. It was two years since | had seen her, and I hesitated 
to approach her, thinking it quite likely, in spite of my amour-propre, 
that I had passed completely from her memory. Besides, the new addi- 
tion to her rank asa near relative to the head of the state, demanded 
corresponding reserve on my part, and I prepared to salute her, merely, 
as I went by, scarcely hoping to be recognized. As I bowed, she ut- 
tered an exclamation of surprise, and extended her hand with all her 
former cordiality. ‘‘ Pray, when did you arrive ?’’ she asked—* I have 
heard of your bei ing in France.” I satisfied her inquiries on this point, 
and then hastened to congratulate her on the rapid fulfilment of all my 
former predictions. “Yes, you were peftfectly-right on all, | confess,” 
returned the Princess Mathilde; ‘‘ but who could have thought it. I 
ought not to neglect, however,” she continued, “ to return you my thanks 
for the flattering mention you made of me in the account of your last 
visit to Paris, though,” she said, smiling archly, ‘‘ it was not exactly what 
was agreed on.” I acknowledged my offence of /ise-majeste, and receiv- 
ing a gracious nod of absolution, | withdrew. This remark had reference 
to an apprehension once expressed by the Princess, lest I should put her 
in a book. As I had, then, no intention of the kind, I frankly said so; 
but in yielding afterwards to the temptation, I sought only to give ex- 

ression to the respect she inspires in all who approach her, and I was 
lad to find she appreciated my motives, by affecting no displeasure. It 
is just like her. 

After some tight squeezing, for the crowd seemed to thicken, I effected 
my entrée into the room I had before descried. I discovered it was another, 
a salle de bal, if anything more gorgeous than the one [ had lately left. 
It was ornamented i in festoons of yellow silk, and glittering in the dazzling 
light of innumerable chandeliers. At the lower end of this immense 
hall was another monster orchestra, which steeped the senses in a swelling 
ocean of melody. Along the sides were benches, covered with velvet, 
terraced one above the other, and crowded with beauty, rank and splen- 
dor. It was a fairy scene that entranced my senses, and I stood in mute 
delight, with my gaze wandering enchanted from one to the other of these 
various fascinations. Having surfeited my sight with a long and steady 
survey of the general features I have mentioned, I turned to inspect more 
in detail the objects about me. I discovered, with a start, that I was just 
in the neighborhvuod of the President, who amysed himself with walking 
about the rooms in his character of host, encountering and chatting 
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familiarly with his friends and guests that he knew. At the moment 
I espied him, his back was partly t turned, so | had a good opportunity of 
regarding him. Notwithstanding all the tremendous fatigue he had un- 
dergone since I saw him last, he looked well; no thinner, but somewhat 
aler. The expression of his face was the same—grave, pe nsive, almost 
sad. I thought of the expression applied by a friend of mine, O’Gor- 
man, the Irish refugee, who, speaking of this dejecte »d cast of counte- 
nance, said, “ he looked like a doomed man.” The manner of Prince 
Louis was in nowise changed—always easy, calm and reserved; if anything, 
there was a little more formality in his ak which was necessary to the 
extraordinary change in his position. At the instant I observed him, he 
was talking to a man, who, of all others, I littie dreamt of ever seeing in his 
palace ; a man who, not content with merely opposing his election to the 
presidency, but who, in the zeal of his opposition, indulged in personal 
reflection, the most violent, against him; a man, in fact, who so erred in 
his judgment, as not only to resist the pretensions of the we shew, but 
strove to denounce the claims of the great emperor himself to the good 
will of France. I speak of Lamartine. And here, in spite of all his fury 
and abuse, stood the illustrious orator, face to face with the object of 
his eloquent diatribes, both quietly discussing, I inferred from the extreme 
calmness of their demeanors, the inexhaustible topic of the state of the 
weather, I am free from blaming Lamartine for assailing Louis Napo- 
leon’s aspirations to sovereign power—his opinions he had an undoubted 
right to express—but it does seem somewhat strange to find him so soon 
after on terms of perfect brotherhood. Whence comes this change? 
Has Louis Napoleon turned out a politician more in harmony with his 
own views than he looked for? What is the meaning of all this?) What, 
really, are the views, then, of Lamartine? What the views of Louis 
Napoleon? Perhaps, after all, I said to myself, I am making a mountain 
of a mole-hill. For there is one thing [ ought to recollect, that a French 
statesman, be his opinions what they may, would rather any time confis- 
cate or suppress them, than give up his privilege to bask in the sunshine 
of power. Louis Phili ippe bought and sold the whole batch of public 
men of his day, one after the other, who could not for their lives, nay, 
for their principles, which oughé to be worth ten times more, resist the 
fascination of going to his palace, eating his dinners, and meandering 
through his ball-rooms. It means one thing or the other,—Lamartine’s 
presence at the Elysée National,—that he could not resist the luxury, 
the honor of frequenting the pi alace of the temporary sovereign of the 
state, or that there is discovered to be identity of principle unthought of 
between them. Is it aristocratic or democratic sympathy? is it progress 
or reaction that brings together the prince and the politician ? 

Whether I should ever have answered to my own satisfaction these 
hasty questions, gracious knows; but questions and answers were sud- 
denly scattered forever by a delicious thump I got from a lovely creature, 
with a fine round person and roguish eyes, who, whirling with steamboat 
rapidity in a waltz just began, came ‘in the course of rotation plump 
against me, and nearly destroyed my pe rpendicular Recovering my 
gravity and my hat, which I dropped in the shock, I got out of the line 
of danc e, and pushed onward, without stopping to spe vak to the President, 
whom I thought it would be jddecorous to approach, whilst in conversa- 
tion with so distinguished a person. I got to nearly the other end of the 
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hall, when I had the good fortune to encounter our estimable minister, 
Mr. Rush, who was there, of course, in his official dress, with his 
amiable and much admired daughters. I paid them my respects, and 
was just thinking of a quadrille, when the minister asked if I had pre- 
sented myself yet to my former friend, the President of the Republic? 

“No,” [ answered, “‘ and for this reason: [ only met him this moment, 
and he was then engaged in conversation. Besides, I have just been 
thinking that it wouk 1 be in better taste if I were to approach him under 
your honored auspices. I knew him, and intimately, as you are aware, in 
exile; but his is at present so different a position, that I feel that our lorteer 
personal relations must be greatly modified. It is painful enough, this 
reflection, but am I not right ?” 

“Entirely so, my dear sir,” said Mr. Rush; “ and though it was 
not for any one to make you this suggestion, I am glad, indeed, that 
your own good sense has arrived at it of itself. The exiled and friend- 
less prince, whose friendship you sought, when there were few to court it, 
and whose regard you merited by your efforts to serve him, is now at the 
head of one of the greatest nations of the world, and to say no more, his 
time is no longer at his disposal. Absorbed, as I know he is, by grave 
concerns of state, he must sacrifice all other considerations to high and 
responsible dation. But, still, he is not the man I take him for, if he 
does not show himself fully alive to the old ties that once connec ted you.’ 

‘“ Your remarks all strike me as exceedingly just,” I replied ; ‘ but, to 
confess the truth, ab imo pectore, I fear that there are other reasons that 
would, were the private dispositions of the prince entirely unchanged, 
still prevent the resumption of our old acquaintance.” 

‘ Ah, indeed,” said the minister, looking anxious; “ and what are 
they ?” 

“Ww hy, the great probability that our political views are no longer the 
same. The prince and I both agreed enthusiastically, | remember, in 
condemning the retrograde policy of Louis Philippe, and our ideas of 
the future, “also, harmonized very nearly. But now he is in a position 
where the light falls on the same ‘obje cts very differently; and even were 
his vision strong enough still to pierce through to the truth, yet he will 
have those about him that will persuade him that black is white, until he 
begins to doubt his own senses. I regard France from the same point | 
did when we were friends topether, and of course my sentiments are the 
same. Whether I should be equally inflexible were similar temptations 
to assail me as now surround the President of the Republic, heaven only 
knows. I trust only, in such a case, that the love of my fellow-men would 
predominate over the love of myself—a very rare case indeed.” 

Whilst | was making these off-hand remarks, I could not help observ- 
ing the singular play of the minister’s countenance. He listened atten- 
tiv ely, with his habitual courtesy, to every word I said; and he gave me, 
I saw it clearly, credit for my sincerity, and respect for my opinions 
But his features kept working, and a smile I would give the worid to des- 
cribe, flickered over them the whole time. It was a smile such only asa 
diplom: itist, a politician, and a man of the world could smile. It seemed 
to express pity for my enthusiasm, doubt of its object, distrust of its 
utility. 

Without laying aside his smile, Mr. Rush, in his good-natured way, 
went on to reply. ‘* Why, yes, there is something in what you say. 
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People in power are often obliged to take different conclusions to those 
formed out of it. The President may be obliged to act according to cir- 
cumstances that you do not admit the force of. He is in a situation of 
great difficulty, that requires much caution, that demands exceeding care 
and anderstion: If you or L were simil: tly placed, we might act in a 
similar way ——” 

‘Or we might not, Mr. Rush,’ I insinuated. Again the minister 
smiled—it was the same smile. 

‘True, perfectly true,” he said ; “ there’s no denying that. We might 
act like him, or we might not. Nobody can tell how they will act, and 
people often act so differently from what they intended. But what do you 

say to going and paying your respects to your host, his Excellency, the 
P reside nt?’’ 

“It would give me great pleasure to do so, and I shall only be too 
proud to approach him under your escort.’ 

‘« Volontiers,” said Mr. Rush, and we set off together. It was really 
no small task th: it we undertook to make our way to some indefinite point 
through the vast crowd that thronged the noble suite of saloons we sever- 
ally traversed. The Palace of the Elyseé is evidently too small to con- 
tain the “‘ troops of friends’’ that now pressed forward to the side of the 
new-made President. If a republican sovereign is allowed to give balls 
at all, | really see no reason why he should not be furnished with the 
best accommodation at the service of the state for that purpose. Queen 
Victoria, at the beginning of her reign, if I recollect aright, used, though 
living in Buckingham Palace, to give her balls and levees in St. James’s 
Palace, simply because the size and arrangements of the latter were more 
convenient for these purposes. ‘To digress for a moment. Speaking of 
balls and Queen Victoria put me in mind of a splendid fete given to her 
on the night she reached her majority, 1837, by King William, her uncle, 
then reigning. The circumstances were peculiar. It was on this night 
she became eligible to the throne; and, strange to say, but a day or two 
previous, the good old king fell seriously ill. ‘The Princess Victoria in- 
sisted on postponing the ball; but no, the king decided it should go on. 
In the throne-room, where the Princess danced, were the two great chairs 
of state, hitherto occupied “ the king and queen, but now, for the first 
time empty, in consequence of the illness of the sovereign. There was 
one thought only uppermost in the minds of all the re—will the king re- 
cover? or is the 3 young and beautiful princess, yonder, destined at the 
very moment the ‘law allows, to mount yon throne, and fill that vacant 
chair of sovereignty? This natural reflection pre-occupied every one, 
and treque ntly was whispered one to another. It could not but have oc- 
curred to the Princess herself, for her cheek was flushed, and her manner 
full of suppressed emotion. I shall never forget the interest I regarded 
her with on this eventful night that she came of age. Before the flowers 
were faded which garnished this royal gala, and ere the sounds of graceful 
revelry had well died away, the poor king was in his grave, and the timid, 
blus shins g princess was summoned to impe rial sw ay. “But to return to the 
ball of Cxtatie Napo ylec n,. W e had a cood long y pull of it, Mr. Rush and 
I; and no other word could better express the way we got along through 
the dense mass of embroidered coats and sparkling jewelry. We began 
to think, at las t, of giving up our seare h, for we had with wonderful per- 
severance made good our way through two-thirds of the whole palace, and 
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I was just going to beg a halt, overcome with the heat and beautiful faces 
around me, when I heard the minister exclaim, ‘‘ Ah, there he is—the 
President!’ And there he was, sure enough, standing by a huge vase of 
porphyry, which served as a protection, a sort of abutment, against the 
pressure of the tremendous crowd that eddied and flowed back and for- 
ward around and about him. I saw at once that there was no chance of 
conversation ; and another obstacle, had I had any such intention, still 
more formidable than the crowd, was a certain ambassador standing close 
alongside of him, ever and anon " dropping a remark in his ear, and prais- 
ing, ‘of course, any word that was said to him. ‘* Will you have the kind- 
ness,” I said to the minister, ‘to ask the President’s permission to pre- 
sent me?” “ Certainly,” he replied, “ if you think that necessary.” Mr. 
Rush advanced to the prince, who had not yet perceived me, and bow- 
ing, addressed him. I saw at onee an expression of great surprise, and, 
I may venture to say, of pleasure, animated his features; and, looking 
up, he caught sight of me. I approached, and he advanced, extending 
his hand with the same frank cordiality that characterized him of old. He 
expressed naturally the greatest astonishment to see me in Paris; and I 
informed him of my recent arrival, and of the amiable interference of his 
cousin, which had procured me the pleasure of being one of his guests 
that night. He replied with great amiability, and remarked on my extra- 
ordinary flight across the Atlantic, that 1 treated it with less deference 
than most people did the English Channel. During our brief interview 
I observed a singular. transition in the manner of the President, which 
struck me favorably. In the first moments of our meeting, taken una- 
wares, he exhibited a warmth and familiarity which greatly flattered me, 
but excited the curiosity of those around. ‘The ambassador at his side, 
aforesaid, looked a good deal puzzled to know who was the stranger, and 
the presence of the American minister only added to his perplexity. My 
own manner, though not restrained, was yet more reserved and formal 
than of old ; for I no longer recognised the prisoner of Ham in the pow- 
erful President of the French Republic, decorated with bis stars and 
grand cordon, and surrounded by his oflicers.of ordinance. Of a sudden 
the prince seemed to recollect also his change of position, for he drew 
up, and put on a manner that was more official, and which, without be- 
ing haughty, was less encouraging. Both ambassadors noticed this, and 
Lord Norm: anby, always at his elbow, for it was no other than the cele- 
brated English envoy I have alluded to, seemed better satisfied; for he 
evidently thought it odd that anybody, however insi: gnificant, under the 
escort of the American minister, should be received by Republican France 
with especial favor. It may seem unlikely and even absurd, to be accus- 
mg England of jealousy of American influence in small matters, as well 
as greater; and it may be further supposed, that to give myself a false im- 
portance, I am filling up my picture with details that I owe to my fancy. 
But it is strictly true, nevertheless, that the presence of Mr. Rush at this 
little scene, did attract attention ; and I think abundant evidence, besides 
mine, might be furnished, that, not only in France but elsewhere, the 
English aristocracy are hostile to American pretensions, and seek to re- 
sist or undermine our influence, wherever it is likely to be established. 
All of which is very foolish sted highly improy er, and may, some day or 
other—who can tell how soon ?—lead to serious trouble, when England 
will suffer more than we shall. On this point, an excellent saying of 
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Washington Irving’s occurs to me. I remember, in the summer of 1845, 
meeting this distinguished man in Paris, en congé from his post at Ma- 
drid. The subject of Texas annexation was discussed with great warmth 
in the journals: and saloons of Paris. All Americans, of course, took a 
lively interest in the topic; for the monarchical party of Europe, with 
France and Guizot, and with England and her oligarchy at the head, 

were resolved to oppose and prevent it. I conversed with Mr. Irving on 
this coalition against us, and [ have not yet forgotten the eloquent terms 
in which he gave expression to his patriotic indignation thereat. I had 
heard that he was not a good talker, but on this oce sion his language 
rushed out with the impetuosity of foaming lava. He related that he had 
lately exchanged opinions, on this Texas question, with Sir Henry Bulwer, 

then Englis sh minister, | think, in Spain, but also in Paris at that mo- 
ment. England was, just then, doing her best, in an underhand way, to 
prevent, by every'means, Texas fa ling into our hands; and the two rival 
ministers, English and Americ an, had, therefore, plenty to say when they 
met, one night, at a French dinner party, by chance. What remark Mr. 
Bulwer made to provoke this reply, I don’t know; but Mr. Irving ans- 
wered him—‘‘I will admit, Mr. Bulwer, that, in case of a war between 
us, England, from her better preparation, would, in the beginning, break 
our head; but you may depend on it, in the end, ‘the United States would 
break her back.’ But I will never finish with the President’s ball, if I 
go on digressing in this unconscionable way. On leaving the prince, 

Mr. Rush hastened back to join his family, and I set off ‘on my own 

hook,” as the Bowery b’hoys say, to see what was to be seen. I had not 
gone twenty paces, before my glance lit upon one of the most interesting 
ladies in all France and Navarre, though belonging, by birth, to neither. 
She is well-known to all the reading world, by her romantic association 
with the moet brilliant mame in modern literature. Who has not heard 
of the celebrated Countess Guiccioli, the only woman that Byron ever 
passionately loved. The devotion of a man of his genius is alone a 
sufficient test of her merit. In one respect, but not the only one, she is 
undoubtedly the most remarkable woman in Europe. Her age—it is 
profanity, | know it, to apply this horrid standard to a lovely woman ; but 
Moore, the biogra ipher-poet, has been guilty of the most unpardonable i in- 
delicacy in this respect, as regards the Countess. Her age, therefore, 
everybody knows; but how much beyond forty she may be, I shall not en- 
deavor to recollect : yet who, to look at her, ‘could imagine it? Observe 
her, reader; there i stands by yon buffet, in lively conversation with 
the Prince de la Moskowa. Did you ever in your life, at any age, see 
finer hair? Neither the ravings of poets, nor the lustrous tints of Titian 

could ever make me like what are commonly called “‘ golden locks ;”’ but 
the soft radiance of those charming curls, nestling, as it were, in the fin- 
est bust in Europe, convicted me some years ago, and w ould have trans- 
ported even sterner stuff than I am made of. Remark her face—how 
young, and gay, and happy it looks; none of the seriousness of a woman 
who had once loved so deeply, and not a shadow from the footprint of 
time. Her features, how perfectly regular; and her teeth, could anything 
be whiter? and not one of them missing. Recollect she is forty, every 
day of it. Her figure—that is the only defective part ;—it is rather under- 
sized, and a little stout. But were it ten times shorter and stouter, it 
would be redeemed a thousand times by her magnificent shoulders, which 
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were never rounder, smoother, or more dazzling, than at the very mo- 
ment I was regarding her. She is a marvel, the Countess of Guiccioli that ; 
was, the Marchioness De Boissy that is; for, a couple of years ago, she : 
married the celebrated marquis of that name, one of the cleverest and 4 
richest noblemen of France. . 
But beside the agremens of her person, she has other charms still d 
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more valuable. ‘Two prominent traits have always won me to her 
side Great amiability, slightly tinged with pride, which is charming in 
a woman, as it is detestable in a man; and amazing force of intellect. 
In this respect she has astonished me over and over again. I have coped 
with her on all subjects—literature, politics, philosophy, poetry and the 
arts—in all she displayed, not merely erudition, but the nicest judgment 
and the most correct taste. She is a marvel, 1 repeat it; and Byron 
couldn’t help it, I am sure, when he fell, head over heels, in love with her. 
And what a morsel of transcendant beauty she must have been at sixteen f 
years of age, when first they met. I have a great notion to relate that 
Sirst meeting. It has never been told, that I know of. I have it from the 
best authority. Here goes for another digression—a short one. The 
Countess of Guiccioli quit the convent where she was educated at “ sweet 
fifteen,” and was bid to marry the old count of that name. She obeyed 
her parents—(what a cruel sacrifice!) married, and not long afterwards, 
came to Venice to pass a few months of gayety. At the elegant house of 
the celebrated Countess , 1 forget her name—vide Moore—the 
young and timid countess met Lord Byron for the first time. He was 
pointed out to her as the great poetic wonder of the day, and she to 
him as the greatest beauty of Venice. They were presented—gazed at x 
each other for a moment—exchanged a few indifferent words, then turned y 
their respective heads in opposite directions, and took uo further notice 2 
of each other, though they frequently met in many places after that. How 
strange this mutual indifference at first sight ! But it was not intended 
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they should dodge their destiny in that way; for, a year after that, the } 4 
countess came again to Venice, from one of her country estates, where a 
she préferred passing the greater part of the year. The night of her ar- * 
rival she was excessively fatigued, and desired to go to bed immediat tely. ge 
But her obstinate old husband—it was his own fault—insisted that she by 

should accompany him to the opera, if only for a few moments. She re- i 
fused positively ; but what can a poor wife do, when a crotchetty husband ‘ 
will have his way? She went to the opera, not exactly in the humor for 


enjoying Rossini At length it was over, and she was rejoicing to go 
home, when the Count Guiccioli—blind instrument of fate—begged her 
only to accompany him for a few minutes to the conversazione of the ce- 
lebrated Countess , 1 couldn’t think of it before. The young bride 
again resisted and remonstrated, but in vain; she had to go to the soiree, 
after the opera in question ; but it was solemnly compacted between the par- 
ties that their stay should not exceed half an hour, at farthest. Soon after s 
they entered the room, she was remarked by Lovd Byron, who was there a 
again ; and soon after he came up, with the lady of the house, and renewed 
his former acquaintance. The countess was a year older, and handsomer. 
Still the conversation flagged, till, by some chance—it was cupid’s work o 
— Byron let drop a remark about Dante. This drew a response from the J 
imaginative girl, so full of passionate enthusiasm for her native bard, that 
Byron was startled. He began to talk of Italian poetry, and he soon 
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found that his every word touched a chord that vibrated to the inmost re- 
cesses of the fair creature’s heart, who sat transfixed with rapture at his 
eloquent and inspired accents. The half hour agreed on soon passed, and 
several more fled after it. The old count now begged and entreated, 
in his turn; but his lovely wife seemed to have lost her senses. She paid 
him no heed, but sat there motionless, fascinated, and entranced. Who 
could have escaped? Think of it. The subject Dante, and the orator 
Byron. That night was the most eventful of her life. The shaft was 
flown, her heart was pierced through and through; and from that time 
forward, the enthusiastic countess never refused again to go to the sotrees 
of the celebrated Countess of—what do you call it? 

But to come back once more to the President’s ball, that I shan’t 
leave again till I go out of the front door. As Ihave been talking 
so much about this charming woman, suppose we go and talk a little to 
her. ‘ Bon soir, Madame la Marquise,” 1 said, just as if I had left her 
the night before. 

*€ Mon diew!”’ she exclaimed, looking at me in great wonder, “is it 

ou, or a ghost ?” 

“Only flesh and blood, | assure you, Marquise; so don’t be alarmed.” 

“ Yes, a and rather more of it, for you have grown stouter, I see. But 
where in the world did you come from ?”’ 

“Pray give me your arm, as everybody is going to supper, and I will 
tell you.”’ 

** Enchante,” said the amiable Marquise, and very proud of my trophy, 
I marched off with her to the banqueting-hall. As we slowly floated 
along with the strong and steady tide now running supperwards, I ex- 
plained to her my recent arrival, and the multifarious occupations that 
had prevented my calling. I congratulated her on her brilliant marriage, 
and she replied with great w armth on a theme that I saw was near her 
heart. She said she was “ perfectly happy.’ 

“ Then, I will remind you that I was always a partizan for your second 
marriage, for the too vivid recollection of your first misfortune was the 

cause, I know it, of your repelling, I don’t know how many tempting 
matches; and you see how groundless were all your apprehensions.” 

“Yes, I remember pe rfectly well all you used to say; but accustomed 
for a long while to perfect independence, I feared to put on trammels 
again, But the Marquis is a man of ten thousand.” 

Our conversation continued to run on in this easy, familiar way, till 
we reached the great stair-case leading to the supper-saloon above. The 
effect of this was so charming that | did nothing but express my admira- 
tion. Both sides of this splendid flight was lined with the richest and 
rarest flowers. Magnificent mirrors reflected in every direction the bril- 
liant toilettes of the flittering throng that flowed incessantly along. En- 
livening strains of the finest martial music from various military bands, 
filled the vaults above with stirring echoes. A Mahomedan might have 
thought himself on the road to paradise going up this luxurious ascent 
—for there was everything to pamper the sense and kindle the imagina- 
tion. We landed in a noble vestibule, charmingly decorated for the 
occasion, from whence spacious doors opened to the right and left, and 
crossing which, we entered the first of these vast saloons, where was 
spread out a repast that, for delicacy, profusion and luxury, I have never 
seen anywhere surpassed. The novelty of the arrangement delighted 
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everybody. Instead of one great, interminable table, running with rail- 
road stiffyess through one room and round another, there was scattered 
about, with graceful regularity, numberless small, round tables, accom- 
modating eight persons each, brilliantly lighted with gilt candelabra, 
and separately served by a distinct corps of waiters, in full dress. Taking 
my seat in front of a pate de foie gras, that was of itself a source of 
inspiration, and with my charming and distinguished companion on my 
right, with the buzz of animated conversation in my ears, mingling with 
the distant murmurs of music, lovely faces, and sparkling eyes all round, 
delicious toilettes, and gorgeous uniforms, great warriors, and statesmen 
everywhere in view, with all that was remarkable in rank and service, 
in art and science, from all parts of Europe. Yes, it was a tableau vivant 
enough to intoxicate the senses, and I gave myself up to one of those 
moments of supreme beatitude that come but rarely in life, and, happily, 
last but a moment, else the test of it would be entirely insupportable. I 
may be set down as sensual, and worldly, and gracious knows what else, 
for being thrown into an extase from so vulgar a source as an Arabian 
night supper; but whilst I am as easily kindled as another by an Italian or 
American sun- set, or so completely subdued as another by a soft scene 
of moonlight, bathing in its transparent beams some peaceful valley in 
the bosom of the Ty rol, or anywhere else, yet I never omit going off in 
a rapture whenever I get a fair chance; and it is open to discussion 
whether this was not as strong a temptation as could be set before a man 
rather poetically disposed. It was over, my supper and my trance, and I 
was just getting up to follow the Marquise back to the ball-room below, 
when we were both stopped by an old acquaintance we were mutually 
delighted to meet. 

“Corpo di Baccho,” said Count D’Orsay, who had his sister, the 
Duchess of Grammont, on his arm; ‘ you are the last man I expected 
to see here to-night.” 

*« Ditto, Count, to you; I had no idea of your being in Paris, though 
both of us have additional reasons for coming now.” 

* Nest pas. Well, I must do you justice; your predictions have been 
realized in the most astonishing way. Who could have expected it? No 
story of romance is half so strange as all that has happened since you 
left London last.’’ 

‘It is marvellous, sure enough; and I am as much astonished as any- 
body at the rapid fulfilment of my own prophecies, which has happened 
ere this to greater prophets. We parted last, two years ago, do you re- 
member, Count, at the Prince’s table, in London, and here we meet 
again at the Prince’s table, in Paris, he, meanwhile, transformed by some 
slight-of-hand of providence, from a poor exile into a powerful monarch, 
albeit for four years only. Let us drink a glass of champagne to his 
republican highness.” 

“ With all my heart,” responded the brilliant D’Orsay, who still looked 
the noblest cavalier of all the feast. 

By this time the ladies had finished their short chat, and taking once 
more the arm of the Marquise, I escorted her down to the saloons below, 
and there left her, surrounded by a group of admirers. 

I wandered off once more in a roving spirit of adventure, encounter- 
ing friends and acquaintances, right and left, for all that Paris comprised 
of rank and distinction seemed to be there. The night wore gently 
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away, amid these endless enchantments ; but so gaily was I occupied, now 
with walking, then talking, some dancing, and a great deal of looking, 

that I forgot clocks, beds, fatigue and sleep, having made up my mind 
“not to go home till morning.” I have not related one-half of the plea- 
sant incidents of this delightful fete, but, likely, more than enough to 
have worn out the patience of the reader. But for this appre hension I 
should have something to say of really one of the greatest men in France, 
De Tocqueville, whom I chanced upon in this merry conclave I entertain 
the profoundest respect for this remarkable thinker, who has produced by 
far the greatest book of the century. His work on the United States, 
on our political institutions, and their effects on our social. state, is the 
ablest, truest, fairest disquisition ever written by philosopher or publicist, 
in any age of the world. Nothing that Plato, Cicero, Montesquieu, or 
Bentham, ever thought or said, approach it. To be sure, they for the 
most part dealt in idealities, whereas, De Tocqueville had a politic al che 

d’euvre to handle, such as could not fail to inspire genius like his. His 
vast, eternal merit is, that he was true to the great work he undertook, 

and he has written that which neither the follies of democracy, nor all 
the subtlety or force of monarchy, will ever falsify or overthrow. When 
my glimpse fell on him at the ball, he was engaged in conversation, and 
I had time to perceive that his person had grown thinner with labor, and 
his usually grave face seemed to wear a deeper shade of gloom, as if the 
times he was living in inspired doubt and dread. I approached and ad- 
dressed him. He received me with habitual urbanity, asking the date of 
my arrival, and after the health of mutual friends in America. 

“We read there with deep interest, Mons. de Tocqueville,” I con- 
tinued, “‘ your remarkable speech, a little over a year ago, when you cried 
gare auz revolutions. 

“Ah,” he said, with a sigh, “ you see my warning had no effect. The 
monarchy rushed headlong to perdition, and like a modern Cassandra, I 
could only moralize upon “what I had in vain foretold.” 

I am reluctant to quote any further his remarks, for his position in the 
political world is too prominent,and the events of the day are too grave, 
to allow me to take liberties with his casual conversation. He was kind 
enough to press me to come and see him on parting, and I shall, there- 
fore, have more to say about this eminent man. 

It was near four o’clock, and yet the lights were dimless, the gayety 
undiminished, and the dancers and fluters as fresh and indefi itigable as at 
the beginning. It cost me an effort; but casting a long and lingering 
look behind, I turned my head, clapped on my hat, as I descended the 
carpeted stairs without, and drove home from the President’s Ball; and 
I can hardly help wishing, like John Gilpin of yore, that on another such 
occasion, “‘ may I be there to see.” 
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FLOGGING IN THE NAVY. 


Part I1].—Svusstirures Discussep. 


Ir is now proper to reply to those bold, but doubtless sincere advocates 
of corporal punishment, who aver that flogging i is the only way to enforce 
a wholesome discipline in the navy, and ‘that no change in the present 
regulations and laws would be prudent, because of the peculiar condition 
of things on board ships of war at sea. In doing so, an outline of sub- 
stitutes will be presented, together with some remarks thereupon, leaving 


for the next part, the minuter details of our views respecting the duty of 


government to the American seaman. 

Should the object of inflicting torture upon sailors be to reform them, 
the first inquiry naturally suggested, is thus expressed by De Tocque- 
ville: “If this pain be ignominious, does it not go directly against 
the end which we propose to obtain, viz., to awaken the morality of an 
individual fallen in his own opinion?’ Our sentiments upon this point 
have already appeared ; but if we thought that the prospect of reforming 
criminals by the lash was ever so promising, with Senator Benton we 
question if it is worth while to make officers of the navy the instraments 
or agents to correct the incorrigible part of mankind. But, in truth, the 
only proper or legitimate objec t of corporal punishment in the navy, is 
to exact obedience to lawful orders, that certain duties may be performed. 
Is this object best obtained by inflicting torture upon the body? Or, 
we may put the significant question of the Hon. Edward Livingston, 
“whether a man would relish labor better by being constrained by 
stripes?” The discussion of this abstraction would be unprofitable, for it 
is insisted that the lash is inflicted on few. Although this is not, and 
cannot be the case, as long as the present law remains unaltered, for rea- 
sons which have already been adverted to, yet it is true that those who, 
under a different system, would merit flogging, are comparatively few in 
number—and these few are usually worthless to the government, with or 
without the lash. It seems, therefore, that a relic « f barbarity, liable to 
the grossest abuse under the existing laws, is adhered to, and a serious 
harm inflicted upon the character of the service in the eyes of the com- 
munity, on account of a few worthless individuals, whom a ship’s company 
had better spare. ‘Their being worthless, however , is no reason that they 
should endure bodily ang: tish ; for the guilty are almost alw ays the first 
to suffer those hardships, which are afterwards used as precedents for 
oppressing the innocent.* 

To decide, with a correct and unbiassed judgment, respecting the pro- 
priety and feasibility of a different policy for the disciplinary powers now 
arbitrarily exercised ‘‘ according to law,” the mind of the non-profes- 
sional inquirer should be disabused of the idea of mystery connected 
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with everything about ships and sailors. The public generally see 
little of ships; and what they know personally of sailors, is derived from 
observatious of them in a crowded thoroughfare, or frou the wharves 
of acommercial city. Their relations to officers are different; for 
few persons have opportunities of social intercourse more extensively 
or advantageously than navy officers. As regards the internal police and 
economy of a ship, the public ordinarily go no further than to hear the 
uncouth language used on board, in order to believe those who tell them 
that fundamental principles, which have a universal application to every 
variety of the human species on terra firma, will not answer for the 
peopled deck. The degraded seaman is hence looked upon as an excep- 
tion to the rest of humanity, whose management is only understood by 
his officers. To the officers, in their turn, is accorded a prescriptive in- 
fallibility ; judgment that never errs; passions which are never excited 
unduly ; knowle dge that is never at fault; fitting repositories of legisla- 
tive, judic ial, and executive functions, or rather of an unbridled despot- 
ism. These views are warranted by neither reasons nor facts. The 
ready tact and the confident bearing necessary to m: ike a useful sailor, 
require time and practice; but the theory of the seaman’s duty, and the 
daily routine of the officers, are of the simplest nature. Hence the 
propriety of a reform in marine police, so as to assimilate its principles 
to the civilization of the age, may be measured by the same rules of 
common sense, that are applicable to the control of masses of men in 
any employment on land. Judged by such a standard, it will be found 
that no more reason exists why the lash should be applied to the back of 
the American seaman, than to the back of any other American laborer. 
In doing so, we degrade him below other laborers, and inflict an injury 
upon the character of our republican institutions and the true interests 
of the country. 

Our legislation, heretofore following blindfoldedly after the aristocratic 
precedents of the English, appears to have been conducted with the idea 
that the elevation of the seaman would induce him to forget the hard- 
ships of the sea for the superior advantages offered by employment on 
land ; that, therefore, he should be dogged, plied with liquor, and kept in 
a state of degradation. This notion, which i is known to have an actual 
existence in the minds of some, is as false as it is wicked. There can 
never be wanting those who will prefer a sea life to any other, if sailors 
are defended from injustice by the egis of the laws. A popular writer 
(Dana) truly remarks, “that there is a witchery in the sea, its songs and 
stories, and in the mere sight of a ship, and the sailor’s dress, especially 
to young minds, which has done more to man navies, and fill merchant- 
men, than all the press-gangs of Europe.’? What sailors require is to 
have public sympathy so manifested, that our laws relating to them may 
be republicanized. Those who look for the reformation of this important 
class, by the sole means of Bethels and Sailor’s Homes, without a dispo- 
sition to interfere with the laws which sanction his daily debasement, ex- 
hibit more faith than knowledge. 

Such a plan as that which we shall proceed to indicate, it is confidently 
assumed, if fairly instituted, and afterwards carried out in good faith, 
will not only render the abolition of corporal punishment a perfectly safe 
measure, but greatly improve the discipline and efficiency of the service. 
Superiority is not arrogated for this plan over any other that may be pro- 
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posed, but only that it furnishes a better system than that of the act of 

1800. One of the worst features of that act, as a code, is, that it fur- 
nishes no system at all. Everything is left to the customs of the sea 
service, or in other words, to the dictatorial authority of one man. As 
captains differ in their character and views, so ships differ in the nature 
and quality of their discipline. The necessary result is sure to follow,— 
that while some ships will honor, others will disgrace their country. If, 
with a defined system, one ship was in bad discipline and another in good, 
it would soon be traced to the true cause, viz., that the captain of the 
former was not “ born to command.”’* The qualifications for command 
are not such as are possessed indiscriminately by all ; and it must happen, 
as officers are now appointed and promoted, that the register will con- 
tain the names of some who are not retained upon it either for any actual 
merit they now possess, or past service they may have rendered. A 
judiciously regulated system would discover who these were, and enable 
the government to do itself justice, and reward those who are best quali- 
fied to promote its interests, before the infirmities of age render them in- 
efficient. 

We have not deemed it compatible with the design of this paper, to 
enter upon certain subjects which are of no small importance in procuring 
and keeping in the navy a competent corps of seamen, and in advancing 
the character and respectability of American seamen generally. The 
first is, an apprentice system, on such a basis, that not only the future 
supply of seamen may be had from that source, toa great extent, but offi- 
cers also. It would, however, be premature and injudicious to attempt it 
until the present demoralizing influences on board-ship are removed. 
The late abortive trial proved the pernicious effects and ruinous conse- 
quences of those influences. Another subject referred to, is the prospect 
of promotion to be held out for meritorious conduct, and professional 
improvement held out to young, intelligent and upright persons—-whether 
sea-faring or landsmen, by going into the navy. The advantages in the 
power of government to offer her own employment to those who will 
devote their lives to the service, as privates, cannot be sufficient, in any 
plan of organization, to satisfy many young men whose predilections for 
sea-life will be gratified in some way. But if the situation of the private 
was such when on board ship, that a proud man could maintain his self- 
respect, and at the same time facilities were offered to all those who 
might choose to avail themselves of them, to improve their minds in such 
subjects as would fit them for command in merechantmen, the navy would 
be made the honorable avenue to official position in a kindred service. 
This would involve the necessity of having a competent instructor in 
every ship. A ‘naval fund,” on a footing that will hereafter appear, 
will pay all the expenses of such instructors. Thus the navy would be 
made the steady friend of the mercantile marine, and supply her with the 
best description of force, instead of standing in the way of her interests, 


* On the importance of system, Capt Basi! Hall remarks: *‘ there is no man more 
docile than Jack, I might say no child; bat then the hand that guides him must be 
tempered by discretion, by kindness, and above all, by uniformity, or as it is called 
afloat, by system. There may be bad systems as well as good ones, but [ am half in- 
clined to say that even the ‘worst system, if strictly adhered to, is better than the 
wretched uncertainty af purpose which clings to ill regulated and vacillating discipline, 
thongh every single act may be dictated by good will, and the sincerest “wish to do 
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by reducing the supply in times of necessity. Omitting such points for 
the present, these remarks will be chiefly confined to a few heads of a 
plain, practical plan, to serve as a substitute for the existing system— 
rather to show the practicability of a substitute, than to insist upon the 
peculiar excellence of this, except over the present, or any other which 
degrades and demoralizes. The following propositions embrace the prin- 
cipal features. Details will follow in part fourth. 

Proposition First.—The unqualified exclusion of all spirituous liquors 
from on board national vessels, except for medicinal purposes. The ad- 
dition of the amount of commutation of the spirit part of the navy ration 
to the pay of privates. 

Proposition Second—The privilege of going on shore (on “ liberty,” 
as it is termed by sailors) as often as is consistent with the duty upon 
which the ship is engaged, guaranteed to those who have not forfeited it. 
For bad conduct, this privilege to be withheld for a length of time pro- 
portionate to the degree of offence: for good conduct, to be extended. 

Proposition Third. — The classification of privates into three grades, 
according to conduct, assigning to the first, or most meritorious grade, 
certain pecuniary advantages, ‘and extra privileges. The lowest “grade 
to be that of ‘ prisoners at large,” imposed for disgraceful acts by sen- 
tence of a general court martial, in cases where dismissal is deemed inex- 
pedient. The third class subject to the treatment of prisoners or 
convicts. 

Proposition Fourth.—A conduct roll to be kept for the purpose of 
recording delinquencies which do not call for severe punishment, by 
marks of demerit, graded according to a numerical scale. The conduct 
roll to serve as a basis of classification. 

Proposition Fifth—T he institution of ship courts, to be termed Courts 
of Inquest, corresponding to the regimental courts of the army, to serve 
as a court of appeal from the decision of the commander in the award 
of punishment, and to have intermediate jurisdiction over offences pun- 
ishable by the commander, and over offences justifiable by a court 
martial, 

Proposition Sizth—Punishments assigned for offences to be—admo- 
nition, reprimand, simple arrest, close arrest, fines, reduction, imprison- 
ment, dismissal, cashiering, death. 

Minor punishments inflicted by the commander, or court of inquest, 
and right of appeal in all cases guaranteed. 

Proposition Seventh—The publication of a ‘‘ Seaman’s Register,” 
annually, to contain the names of the privates of the navy, who will be 
regarded as attached permanently to the navy, and receive a leave of ab- 
sence pay, if reported on favorably by the commander, on returning from 
a cruise. 

Proposition Eighth—aAt all events, repeal the ‘‘ Act for the better 
government of the Navy of the United States,” approved April 23d, 1800, 
and institute for the American navy an American law; discard these 
arbitrary and irresponsible powers, which are the characteristics of an 
age of aristocratic oppression and tyranny, and adopt a law founded upon 
the more enlightened spirit of these times, which shall protect all classes 
in the enjoyment of their rights. 

It will be necessary to follow up each of these propositions with a few 
explanatory remarks :— 

VOL. XXV.—-NO, CXXXVI. 3 
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Ist. The Spirit Ration.—It is important, if not indispensable to the 
perfect success of the reformed system, that the spirit part of the ration 
be abolished, and that alcoholic drinks be forbidden to go on board na- 
tional vessels, except for medicinal purposes. This would be an accept- 
able measure to a large, and increasing class of officers, under the 
existing regulations ; and, were flogging abolished, the desire would be 
general. . 

No one will deny, that drunkenne$s is not the immediate cause of 
much of the flogging in the navy. Members of Congress can under- 
stand this, but they do not appear to appreciate all the disadvantages and 
remote evils of the spirit ration. The daily, or rather, thrice daily ap- 
pearance of the ‘ grog-tub’’ before the young, has a very pernicious 
effect. A formal call to grog is made before each meal. ‘All who are 
entitled to it, proceed to the gangway, where it is ‘served out,” and 
their names are called, receive a ‘‘ tot,” as it is termed, (a small cup 
filled with the spirit) which they drink off with manifest gusto. The 
boys not being permitted to draw this part of the ration, but being the 
constant witnesses of this serving out process, acquire a longing desire 
to participate in what appears to be so highly relished by their seniors. 
They are thus made drunkards by example. The withdrawal of ardent 
spirits from the older sailors, would cert: nly promote temperance among 
them, for it is evident that three drinks daily must stimulate the desire 
for freer indulgence when opportunities present themselves. 

The fairness or policy of allowing officers to bring liquors on board, 
and not permit the sailors to drink at all, may well be questioned. Gov- 
ernment would pursue the wisest course, and consult its own interests, 
by keeping so fruitfal a source of flogging among sailors, and court mar- 
tial among officers, out of our national vessels altogether. If the ration 
was not morally objectionable, the gain of room in the hold of the ship, 
at present occupied by whis skey- -casks, and the greater danger of fire from 
the exposure of so inflammablé a substance, would justify the abolition of 
a useless Juxury. 

For eighteen years, persons inthe navy have had presented them the option 
of drawing the spirit part of their ration, or receiving in lieu thereor a cer- 
tain sum of money. Judge Woodbury de serves the credit of having first 
authorized this commutation. By his circular of 145th of June, 1831, all 
who voluntarily relinguished that part of the ration composed of spirits 
were paid at the rate of six cents perration. The amount of commutation 
has since varied considerably. From June, 1831, to August 29th, 1842, 
it continued at what Judge Woodbury’s circular established it, when it 
was regulated by an act of Congress, which provided, that to every per- 
son ‘* who may relinquish the spirit part of the ration, there shall be 
paid in lieu thereof, the value of the same in money, according to the 
prices which are or may be established for the same.’’ As the same = 
reduced the quantity from half a pint to one gill, the value was fixed « 
only about two cents. Thee ffect of this upon the temperance cause in 
the navy was reactionary, as might have been expected. This was the 
amount allowed, until an act approved March 3d, 1847, provided that 
there shall be allowed three cents per day ; and in the naval appropria- 
tion bill of August 3d, 1848, it was enacted, ‘ that hereafter the amount 
of commutation money, allowed by law in lieu of the spirit ration, shall 
be increased to four cents.” At four cents per day, or one dollar and 
twenty cents per month, it now remains, 
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The last clause of the first proposition is to add the amount of the 
commutation of the spirit part of the ration to the pay of privates. Should 
the commutation be established at six anda half cents per day, this 
would amount to about two dollars monthly. A seaman would then re- 
ceive fourteen dollars with a ration of the best description, and a pros- 
pect of higher pay as petty officer, instead of his present pay of twelve 
dollars and a ration, the spirit part of which he may, if he pleases, commute 
at one dollar and twenty cents. The amount ‘of this commutation is 

not likely to enter into his calculations, however, when he balances in 
his mind the pecuniary advantages of the service. With a specific increase, 
this would be otherwise. The pay of the private in the navy would then 
compare favorably with that given in the merchant service; while the 
inducements to enter the former under the improved tres itment bestowed 
upon them, would weigh the balance decidedly in its favor, and render 
the service so eagerly sought after, that selections might be made of the 
best descriptions of sea-faring men. 

The law respecting the pay of privates in the navy presents a curious 
anomaly in our legislation. By act of Congress, approved April 14th, 
I814, it is provided, that the pay to be allowed the petty officers and 
midshipmen, and the pay and bounty upon the enlistment of seamen, ordi- 
nary seamen and marines, shall be fixed by the President of the United 
States: provided that the whole sum to be given shall not exceed for 
any one year the amount which may in such year be appropriated for 
these purposes respectively.’ Here the law has remained for thirty-five 
years, except as regards midshipmen. Inasmuch as the aggregate pay 
of the various classes of privates exceeds considerably one million of dol- 
lars annually, it might be deemed of sufficient importance to merit the 
especial attention of Congress. We are aware that the objection will be 
raised, that the wages of seamen vary from month to month according to 
the dem: inds of business. This may be true to some extent; but there 
has been no alteration made in the pay of seamen for the navy during 
this generation, and but slight changes in the pay of any class of privates. 
It is remarkable, that these changes were mostly confined to those not 
mentioned in the bill, viz., boys andlandsmen. Had the changes in the 
pay of those grades been required, Congress could as easily have made 
them as the President of the United States, or rather the Bureau office, 
who, for the time* being, may have had the ear of the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

2d.—Privilege of going ashore. This is amore important point than 
may at first appear. When a sailor signs his name to the shipping arti- 
cles and goes on board a cruising vessel of war, he has no more right to 
emerge from those wooden walls for three years, than if, after signing 
Wm. B. Astor’s name to a negotiable note, and being legally sentenced 
to ace Sing for an equal length of time, he would have to step abroad 
on liberty. The principle is not affected by the practice being in most 
cases different, although in point of fact the restraints imposed upon 
some crews going on shore amount to a virtual imprisonment for years. 
Of this difference, the well disposed and decently behaved seaman is 
aware, and certainly it must go far towards inducing him to prefer a ser- 
vice where he is permitted to take recreation on shore after the labors 
of the day are ended. 

‘‘ Liberty,” or leave to go on shore, is withheld, chiefly because of the 
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fear of desertion. It would be difficult to prove, from the testimony of 
officers, or otherwise, that more desertions have occurred where this 
freedom is most freely extended. On this point, Captain Griffiths, R. 
N., observes : “‘ I have but little doubt but the records of the Navy Office 
would at once bear out the personal experience, that those ships wherein 
the greatest portion of leave on shore was given, ever present the smallest 
list of deserters, pare ips the larger portion of volunteers, reduced punish- 


ments, and Jess sickness.” After relating various instances of numerous 


desertions from ships which could not trust a boat on shore, in contrast 
with others where no desertions occurred, with frequent temptations 
in their way, he adds, ‘the great boon which made this difference was 
comprised in the talismanic word—Liberty !” 

This privilege greatly extended, exerts a happy influence upon the moral 





eonduct of seamen when on shore. Recognizing themselves as worthy of 


trust by their officers, they will be far less liable to abuse the confidence 
thus bestowed. In making the continuance and extension of the privi- 
lege to depend upon the good conduct when absent, “‘ liberty” would ac- 
tually promote the cause of temperance, particul: irly where the habit for 
indulgence in spirituous liquors was not ke pt up by the daily ration. To 
this end the crew should be classified, the best being put upon a footing 
as regards privilege of leave, with warrant officers, who are permitted to 
o on shore whenever their duties do not require the m to stay aboard. 

Nothing indicates more clearly a high capacity for command in an offi- 
cer than to have a crew to whom he allows constant liberty, in such a 
state that removes from his mind any apprehension of desertion and dis- 
orderly conduct on shore. When a crew is refused liberty month after 
month for these reasons, it may be safely assunied that a screw is loose 
somewhere. ‘The apologists for such treatment refer the difficulty to the 
excessive depravity of the men. But it happens, that while these troubles 
occur to some every cruise they take, the universal practice of other 
commanders is to allow their crews the freest scope. Depraved as the 
crews of the men-of-war are said to be, precedents are to be found 
of some (recently shipped and in debt for their advance,) being allowed 
to go on shore every night in quarter watches, and returning in time for 
their duties the next morning, as respectable mechanics would return to 
an unfinished job—di ay after day, no cause of complaint arising. 

The expense of a cruise ashore is urged as an objection against allowing 
men to go too often. This difficulty proceeds from the practice, w hich 
has obtained, of so seldom giving liberty. Confined to the artificial exist- 
ence and annoying discipline of a ship for a year or more, men forget 
how to exercise any restraint upon their own conduct, when told that for 
twenty-four hours they are free to do as they please. It becomes the 
fashion then to make the day so passed one of unrestrained license ; and 
i{ officers encourage the practice as a good old custom, sailors seem to 
regard it as scarcely creditable for one of themselves not totake a ‘‘ regular 
blow out” on such occasions, ‘Two, three, five, and sometimes as high 
as ten dollars are given to each “ liberty man,” but even the largest of 
these sums is often insufficient to satisfy many of them. Articles of 
clothing are sold at a great sacrifice to the first sharper in whose hands 
they may chance to fall; and on returning aboard, they have parted with 
their jackets and shoes to procure the means of beastly gratifications. 
Would it be worse to act upon the opposite extreme—to permit men to 
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go as often as they could be spared, and to take with them as much 
money as they called for, if due them? As in every other situation of 
life, there would be some who would never accumulate a dollar, all their 
wages being e xpe nded as they became due; but, on the contrary, it would 
promote thrift in others, who might find that the recreation of body 
and mind, attending a change from ship to shore, could be enjoyed in 
short visits, which would obviate the necessity of drawing upon the purser 
for the savings of the proceeds of their industry. Nor would it exercise 
a less happy ‘influence upon the conduct of sailors when discharged on a 
ship’s return from a cruise. The extravagant and dissipated would then 
be without the means of vicious indulgence, while the prudent, having ac- 
quired a habit of self-restraint, could apply their increased accumulations 
in a way that might contribute to their future welfare and success in life. 

3d.—Classification. According to the proposed classification, the crew 
may be arranged in three portions. The first class, under the designa- 
tion of ‘ picked men,” (or some better name,) will be included, by the 
court of inquest, on the commander’s nomination for deserving conduct. 
They will be entitled to an honorary badge or distinguishing dress: have 
the same privilege of liberty as the warrant officers, and when not on 
duty (returning from a cruise) will receive leave of absence pay. 

The second class will consis st of the remainder of the crew, generally 
those whose good conduct may not have entitled them to the honors and 
advantages of picked men, nor whose bad conduct have brought them to 
the misfortunes of the next class. ‘They wear the ordinary naval dress, 
have the privilege of liberty guaranteed to them a certain number of times 
annually, and when not on duty receive half leave pay, provided they are 
recommended by their commanders to be retained upon the seaman’s 


register. 
The third class are those under temporary sentence of imprisonment 
for disgraceful conduct, by award of a general court-martial. They wear 


a perfectly plain dress, w ithout any ni aval insignia, are forbidden liberty 
kept aloof from the crew as far as practicable, and assigned duty under 
the immediate Memcnion of the officers. In fine, they-are considered, 
and 10 be treated as convicls in a prison, who have been guilty of crimes 
demanding for the safety of society a curtailment of their freedom and 
privileges. For the more pe rfect security of good order, moderate corpo- 
ral chastisement may be infl icted on such convicts, by sentence of a court 
of i inquest, under the same re culations as provided for minor punishments 
to other classes, to whom the privilege of appeal is se cured, and ample 
reports required to be made to superior authorities. 

After our previous expressions respecting corporal punishment, it may 
appear incompatible with such views, to present a system which embraces 
this method of correction. But the cases are not parallel. At present, 
the law authorizes the flogging of all privates for offences of such general 
character as to relieve the commander of all responsibility, and take from 
the sufferer all security. One whose efforts to do right are unceasing, 
may, by an accident of his own, or by a transient error of another, or 
even without either, have inflicted on him a punishment the most revolt- 
ing to a man possessed of due self respect. But, by the terms of the 
third proposition, those only who have committed disgraceful acts can be 
placed in a grade to be subjected to a disgraceful punishment, if the pre- 


servation of order demands it. ‘To get into this grade he must be legally 
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condemned to it by a grave tribunal, whose forms are too cumbersome to 
be used for trivialnesses; and when there, it will be his own fault if he is 
ever flogged, for he is amply protected from its ci apricious employment. 
By this plan, then, we feel justified in asserting that it may be adopted 
with safety. Although the arbitrary exercise of the power to flog sailors 
is generally reprobated, yet many judicious persons, whose character enti- 
tle their opinions to respect, are reluctant to dispense with it altogether, 
and at once. The compromise we submit removes entirely one gr: ind 
objection to flogging, viz., its liability to abuse, by which wild and 
thoughtless gnen, not disposed to be absolutely vicious, are made so, by 
being demoralized and brutalized. If a man disgraces himself, and merits 
disgraceful punishment by the commission of crime, it would be better 
never to retain him in service after being thus debased. But the condi- 
tion of things in the navy may sometimes forbid this severance. Policy 
or necessity may confine to the service men who have lost all title to re- 
spect. Let them remain in the capacity of convicts, and treated by the 
same coercive means as we employ in our penitentiaries, to restrain the 
unruly and punish a vicious. On conviction, the court-martial may 
sentence them tothe class of prisoners—but even in that class they have 
their rights. It requires in the state of imprisonment the commission of 
another crime, and a conviction thereof, on due investigation by a legal 
tribunal, before the offending convict can be exposed to the ignominy of 
stripes, ‘That justice shall not be withheld him, not only the report of 
his punishment but the record of his trial is to be sent to the Navy De- 
partment, subject to the call of Congress and the scrutiny of the press. 

Corporal punishment under these restrictions would rarely be employ- 
ed, if authorized. The minor punishments we shall submit would be 
found sufficient in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred; and in many cases 
of trials for disgraceful acts, it would be expedient to dismiss the culprit. 
Especially would this be the case, if the navy were rendered so desirable 
as to be sought by well-disposed seamen. But, under sentence of impris- 
onment, it is manifest, that with the checks imposed, the culprit would be 
far more amply protected from the arbitrary infliction of stripes, than 
those now in the service with an irreproachable character. If we thought 
otherwise, the recommendation would not‘be submitted. The friends of 
reform should remember, that in abolishing the lash, they are, in a meas- 
ure, responsible for the discipline of the service, under any substitutes 
that may be adopted. Let us not push matters to an extreme that here- 
after may favor a reaction, for 


“We may outrun 
By violent swiftness, that which we run at, 
And lose by over-running.”’ 


By the compromise the convict even is exposed to no unnecessary hard- 
ships. If his conduct afterwards brings upon him a merited punishment, 
we have no mawkish sentimentalism for the felon rushing upon his own 
destruction, and carrying with him the destruction of all order. Here- 
afier, it will be se en, that inducements to reform are held out to the pris- 
oner, which might exercise a salutary effect. Make dismissal the only 
severe punishment to be inflicted, and the discontented would be tempted 
to misbehave in order to procure their discharge. 
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4th.—Conduct Roll. Demerit marks and conduct rolls will be derided 
by those who view the sailor’s pride and character so contemptuously as 
to suppose that nothing but the fear of the cat will exact his compliance 
with wholesome regulations. This sentiment is the « fispring of the same 
mistrust that has withheld its confidence from all efforts to elevate the 
masses in the scale of human civilization, and now beholds with alarm 
the consequences of universal suffrage amongst us We entertain differ- 
ent views. The effect of the conduct roll per se posted up conspicuously, 
so as to be accessible to all, would operate beneficially upon a ship’s com- 
pany, as experience proves it to have done at the West Point Military 
Academy, and at other places. Unite it with the system of classification, 
and let the absence of demerit marks confer a title to a position claiming 
privileges and increased emoluments, it could not but exercise a most 
happy influence. ‘The imposition of demerit marks might with propriety 
be delegated to the watch officers, in the actual discharge of their duties, 
but open to the revision of the commander on appeal. Greater personal 
authority to punish, than he can now lawfull, exercise, might thus with 
propriety be given the officer of the deck. 

5th.— Ship Courts, or Courts of Inquest. A legal tribunal, inferior to 
courts-martial, would be a novel feature in our naval poliee: never having 
existed in that of our model—the English—because the jealousy of power 
inherent to irresponsible authority, prefers the off-hand decision of one 
man, which happily avoids all the trouble of codes and statutes, commen- 
taries and precedents. Armies recognise them as necessary, and under 
any just plan of navy organization, they will be found as essential to its 
success. Three purposes are answered hy the proposed courts of in- 
quest :—firstly, the cognizance of such offences as the commander may 
see proper to refer to them, the nature or degree of which are beneath 
the jurisdiction of courts-martial ‘—secondly, as a court of appeal for any 
offender Wissatisfied with the commander’s award of punishment :-—third- 
ly, as a board or council, to classify the crew, or rather to select from the 
crew those who shall occupy the first class, and for other objects here- 
after to be mentioned. Faults of discipline, and slight offences, the com- 
mander may at his option adjudicate himself, in conformity with a defined 
penal system, or refer to a court of inquest. An accused person may ap- 
peal from the commander’s decision to a court of inquest, and from the 
latter to a court-martial, being held responsible for making good such an 
appeal, and subject to additional punishment for a vexatious and impro- 
per one. 

The necessity for an inferior court on board ship has not failed to at- 
tract the attention of writers on naval discipline. Respecting them, a 
distinguished officer of the British service, Captain Sir George Rose Sar- 
torious, in a magazine article designed to point out the best means of 
making the national service a popular one, in order to promote a quick 
and efficient manning of the navy, remarks: ‘‘ With these opinions it 
may be easily seen, that I am an advocate for inferior courts-martial, com- 
posed of the officers of the ship, acting under oath, where all crimes sup- 
posed to merit corporal punishment to the extent now permitted to be 
inflicted by commanders, should be tried ; the captain or commander to 
have the power of mitigating the punishment. It is certain, with such 
improvements, the navy “would become a popular service, and their prison- 
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like confinement on board of their ships, and flogging, would become 
totally unnecessary.”’ 

Properly constituted, these courts would not detract an iota from the 
necessary authority of the captain. Nw judicious friend of naval reform 
wishes to derogate from the Sigh standing he should occupy; and it is 
not doubted that a careful study of the subject will show that a reformed 
code, founded on principles of ‘right and justice, will greatly strengthen 
the hands of the commanding officer who respected it. 

The ends of justice ane supposed to be best guarded when the legisla- 
tive, executive, aud judicial powers are kept as distinct as practicable. 
But, as the navy is now governed, the commander of a vessel issues his 
own re gulations, (limited by but little than the indefinite articles of war, 
which can scarcely be called the law,) judges of their application, and 
directs the punishment of their infraction. This might not work so well 
if pecuniary mulcts, &c., under a system which protected the one from 
the illegal and improper use of the other’s power, were substituted for the 
present plan of flogging, which, when a man has once received, he wishes 
to conceal from all the world. : 

Nor would a division of justice, impair discipline and good order. It 
is a trite observation, that the certainty rather than the severity of pun- 
ishment, deters from the commission of crime. The arbitrary power now 
held by the captain, cannot guarantee the same certainty of justice that 
would result from a system assimilated to our civil tribunals, unless we 
accord to him qualities of head and heart that never have been known to 
exist in individuals on land. He must be removed beyond prejudice or 
predilection, with passions so nicely balanced, that while on the one hand 
anger and revenge can never enter into the infliction of punishment, on 
the other the ends of justice were not to be hazarded by his inclining too 
far towards the dictates of humanity. 

Let a supposed example illustrate the greater certainty of justice being 
awarded by a ship’s court, having rules and regulations, grading officers, 
and punishments, not according to the customs of the sea service, but as 
far as practicable, with the same precision as provided by a civil statute. 
A sailor appears late at muster without a cause, or falls asleep upon his 
look-out. The penalty for either offence is indicated. The delinquency 
being reported, the penalty affixed by the law is awarded by the captain ; 
or, if the offender appeals, or the captain prefers it, the name of the 
offender is recorded for trial. In due season, the case is legally investi- 
gated, and the penalty is imposed, if the charge is substantial. How is 
a case of this kind managed under the present law? Where the colt is 
used by order of the lieutenant, he directs the punishment, and dis- 
misses the case without much ceremony. Otherwise, where an oe 
of this description is brought to the captain’s attention, he may, if of a 
easy and irresolute disposition, find a dozen reasons for not flogging se 
(particularly now that the subject is so much agitated) so that the offence 
goes unpunished, to the injury of the discipline of the ship. On the other 
hand, if the captain should be stern and unbending, scarcely any. excuse 
may be taken or listened to. Substitute other means for stripes, if the 
arbitrary disposition of the case rested with one man, and the same diversity 
of action might occur. What one officer would take for an excuse would 
not be listened to by another. This diversity of action could not prevail, 
if an organized body investigated the matter deliberately, and dispassion- 
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ately decided it according to established laws, and kept a record of its 
proceedings for future reference. 

Some will object to the whole plan of this proposed court—that the 
preservation of correct discipline will not admit of the delay here re- 
quired ; that on board ship (as if humanity displayed a different phasis 
there) punishment must follow close on the heels of the offence. To 
prove this, examples will be drawn from imaginary cases, as of a sailor 
being ordered aloft, and refusing to go from any wilfulness; or even still 
more extreme examples will be imagined, (which, from the nature of 
things, will never happen) as of a sailor re fusing to obey an officer’s or- 
ders, to let go a sheet when the ship is struck by a squall, or to regulate 
the helm according to orders when on a lee shore, or in other extreme 
peril. 
To all this, it may be replied, that under existing circumstances, pun- 
ishments are often defined, and more frequently for grave, than for 
trivial offences. The present regulations of the British navy (admiralty 
instructions) require that twelve hours shall elapse between the inquiry 
and the punishment. Upon this point, the opinions of the ablest and 
most experienced of their officers are’ believed to coincide. Captain 
Basil Hall, who will not be accused of radicalism, proposes to make it 
imperative on officers in command, to defer specifying what the amount 
of any punishment is, until twenty-four hours have elapsed after the 
offence has been inquired into. He also considers that ‘‘ great practical 
advantages would arise from investigating all offences between nine in 
the morning and noon; the most salutary check upon intemper ance of 
any kind is a night’s rest. I could relate,” observes Capt. Hall, ‘‘ many 
instances of injustice arising from precipitancy in awarding punishments, 
and of the beneficial effects of systematically deferring to pronounce 
sentence till the heat of the moment had passed.” 

If the above considerations be not sufficient, it may be added, that un- 
der the contemplated reform, a great improvement in the personnel of the 
navy may reasonably be anticipated. The objections to changes, having 
for their ‘object an improvement in the treatment of seamen, arise mostly 
from considerations based upon their present debased state. But even as 
they are, we find sailors, as a class, cheerful, docile and obedient—dis- 
posed to do their duty well, when well treated—being the more attentive 
to their duties the more humane and rational the treatment they receive. 
Those forming exceptions to this class, getting into the service, would 
soon be ascertained and discharged. It may be further re sponded, that 
the captain’s authority would still be ample to maintain discipline, by 
summary means, in an emergency; for in the most extravagant of the 
instances referred to, the offender would be liable to the charge of mutiny, 
and instantly confined. Or, even in an overt act of rebellion, the law 
of self-defence is paramount to all others, and any commander would be 
justified in using it, when other means are inadequate, for the safety of 
those under his ‘command and protection. 

But when a crew is well treated a mutiny is out of the question. 
Duke de Sully’s maxim, that there are no unprovoked revolts, applies 
more forcibly to mutinies. ‘The existence of a mutinous spirit in a ship 
(except under certain extraordinary circumstances, such as has recently 
occurred in California,) generally reflects more upon the conduct of the 
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officers than upon the character of the crew.* The United States Navy 
is believed never yet to have been disgraced by a mutiny, for, even the 
affair of the Constitution, in 1800, can scarcely be considered one. 
Doubtless, there have been repeated instances of mutinous conduct on 
the part of an individual or individuals, such as mutinous words and 
practices, which would render them obnoxious to the penalties imposed 
by the 13th Article, and these will be found to have happened most 
often where there was the best ground for complaint. But the crew of an 
American man-of-war has never conspired to dispossess the officers of 
their command, and retain it themselves. 

When mutinies have occurred in the British Navy, it has been on ac- 
count of injuries to which it was too grievous for humanity to succumb. 
Witness the most celebrated in naval annals, the mutinies of the Channel 
Fleet, and the Nore, events which occasione d a greater depression of the 
funds than the threatened invasion of Napoleon. The injustice done the 
native African, when torn from his family, and transported as a slave, 
with all the horrors of the middle passage, is not more atrocious than 

was the practice of impressment, and the treatment of sailors, in English 
men-of-war, at the close of the 18th century. Yet all experience derived 
from these occurrences prove how difficult a thing it is for a mutiny to 
mature, even under circumstances of the most outrageous provocation, 
Men appreciate the force of a mutineer’s (Taylor, executed in 1801,) 
dying speech. ‘It is impossible,” says he, ‘“ for seamen to succeed in 
any attempt to mutiny. Sailors never did, nor ever would stick to each 


* When complaints were made to Admiral Collingwood of conduct which was 
designated as mutinous, he would exclaim, “ Mutiny, sir; mutiny in my ship! If it 
can have arrived at that, it must be my fault, and the fault of every one of the officers 
Those whose opinions of the pri »priety of continuing corporal pavishment in the navy 
are derived from the reported experience of officers, would do well to study the prac- 
tices and sentiments of this eminent commander. Uniting to superior natural capacities, 
and extensive information, a lengthened service, and the most eminent success in every 
grade of his profession, he is justly regarded asa model navy officer. As a disciplina- 
rian, he was in his day unrivalled. Captain of the Excellent, one of the ships of Earl 
St. Vincent’s fleet, during the prevalence of the mutinies referred to in the text, his 
happy talents for command was such, that it was the frequent practice of the Admiral 
to draft to him the most ungovernable spirits. “Send them to Collingwood,” he would 
say, “and he will bring them to order.” Notwithstandiug this, while capital punish- 
ments were frequently taking place in other ships, Captain Collingwood, by the kind 
and firm conduct which he adopted towards his crew, was enabled to maintain disci- 
pline, not only without being driven to the dreadful necessity of bringing men to trial 
for their lives, bat almost without the infliction of any corporal punishment whatever. 
Contrary to the custom of his day, Collingwood was always present when a man was 
punished, and on those occasions he was for many hours afterwards melancholy and 
silent. He was the first (long before the admiralty directed it) to keep a record of all 
the punishments he inflicted, to refer to as a matter of comparison and meditation. 
As his experience in comm: and and his knowledge of the dispositions of men increase od, 
his abhorrence of corporal punishment grew daily stronger; and in the latter part of 
his life, more than a year has often passed away without his having resorted to it even 
once. This antipathy he carried out in all the fleet, when he became an Admiral. His 
correspondence exhibits evidence of his strong disappri obation of the conduct of some 
of the younger captains, who, he said, endeavoring to conceal by great severity their 
own unskilfulness and want of attention, beat the men into a state of insubordination; 
and that such vessels increased the number, but diminished the strength of his fleet, 
In Lord Nelson’s ship, flogging was almost equally rare; and how well the men under 
both these commanders conducted themselves in the time of trial, it is unnece ssary to 
remark. Both treir systems of discipline possessed one quality that cannot be too 
much commended—its consistent application to officers as well as to sailors.—See Cor- 
respondence and Memoir of Lord Collingwood, Vol I. 
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other on such an occasion.” In truth, men become perfectly reckless 
of life when they begin to harbor the thought. 
The tragical mutiny of the Hermione, teaches the instructive goo 


that corporal punishment may cause mutiny, and cannot quell it. Cap- 
tain Brenton thus relates it in his Naval History :—‘‘ E ——— zeal 
often ends in tyranny, and tyranny is the parent of rebellion. a. 


Piggott. of the Hermione, had unfortunately assumed the character of ¢ 
martinet ; a minute was thought by him sufficient to reef a to p-sail, a 
those men that lingered on the yard-arm afier the expiration of a certain 
number of seconds, were sure of immediate and severe punishment. 
This had been long borne by the crew of the frigate with that apathy, 
resulting from the discipline of the navy during the peace. On the 
evening of the 2lst September, 1798, while the ship was cruising off the 
west end of Porto Rico, and, according to the usual custom in ships of 
war at sea, the people were reefing the topsails, Captain Piggott called 
aloud, and declared he would flog the last man off the mizzen topsail 
yard. The men naturally eager to escape the certain punishment, crowd- 
ed over each other, to gain the topmast rigging. In the struggle, two of 
them missed their hold, fell on the quarter-deck, and were killed: their 
remains were by the men committed to the deep, with silent and sullen 
feelings of anger, and a fatal determination to seek re venge. In little 
more than twe enty-four hours after this the mutiny broke out.” Captain 
Brenton does not here inform us what we learm from another piesa aa 
that the words attributed to Captain Piggott, when his topmen fell crushed 
on deck, ‘‘ throw the lubbers overboard,” are supposed to have filled to 
overflowing the cup of wrath his tyranny had prepared for him. 

Against courts on board ship, then, will be urged the inconvenience 
of such a plan, the want of time, and objections of a similar nature. 
Whatever difficulties are suggested beforehand, or encountered on trial, 
may afterwards be smoothed down, or obviated altoge ther; but they can 
never weigh a feather in the balance against the advant: iges to be gained 
by the removal of the arbitrary and irresponsible power, which hereto- 
fore has degraded the private, and oppressed the officer of subordinate 
rank. If inferior courts will not greatly increase the actual efficiency 
of the navy, (although they may fail to perpetuate the present false 
notious of discipline,) it will be contrary to all the Jessons of experience, 
and all the deductions of reason. 

6th.—/ unishments. The details respecting the nature of the punish- 
ments proposed to take the place of those now practised, will be better 
understood when the basis of an act is submitted. At present, a few 
remarks respecting some of them will be made. 

It is reasonable to hope that demerit marks on the conduct-roll, when 
they are rendered so important as to determine the class to which the 
private shall belong, will be sufficient in the great majority of cases to 
punish ordinary faults against discipline, &c«. When it is necessary to 
resort to other modes, the lightest punishments contained in the propo- 
sition, are admonition and repremand. The first is done privately; the 
latter is rendered more severe by the publicity given to it, and having it 
inserted in orders—thereby becoming a part of the ship’s record to be 
transmitted to the Department. The next grade of punishments are 
arrests—the first being simple arrest, which excuses from no duty on 
board ship, but confines the culprit on board, and of course interrupts 
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for the time the privilege of liberty, answering to the punishment known 
at present as ‘ quarantining.”’ Close arrest confines to a specified 
locality, and may be used for the safe keeping of an accused person, 
under certain circumstances, or as means of punishment in others, but 
with restrictions, to prevent abuse. Next comes fines. 

As regards the effic: icy of pecuniary penalties to check misconduct, 
doubt need not be entertained. We associate with the character of a sai- 
lor the idea of a spendthrift, and his conduct on shore after a long cruise 
frequently justifies such an impression ; but he is a very different sort of 
person during the cruise. Although generous at all times to a shipmate 
in need, he is then most careful of every penny of his hard earnings. 
No shopkeeper on shore has his accounts more rigidly scrutinized than 
the purser’s charges for small stores. Jack will not brook the suspicion 
of an erroneous entry; he must be satisfied to the very penny that there 
is no mistake in summing up. He takes a particular pleasure in noting 
the amount due him at the end of the month, or quarter; and fre quently 
calculates with much satisfaction the sum he expects to receive when 
paid off. The objections to pecuniary mulets, therefore, is not that they 
would prove no terror to evil doers, but that sailors might entertain a 
suspicion, lest, by the system of fines, they would lose a portion of their 
honestly-earned wages, aud be deterred from the navy in consequence. 
This difficulty is obviated by imposing them only for specific offences, 
and by a legal tribunal. 

Reduction differs as applied to different classes. Officers are lowered 
on the list of promotion by seniority. Petty officers and picked men are 
reduced to the grade and privileges of a common sailor. Other privates 
are lowered in grade for incompetency. Reductions can only be award- 
ed by sentence of a legal tribunal. 

Impr isonment occupies a conspicuous place in most plans of rational 
discipline for military bodies on and. Prison-houses and prison-ships 
are unsuited for the service, however, unless there could be one to accom- 
pany every vessel upon the ocean, which is clearly impracticable. ‘The 
navy itself has been looked upon too long as a penitentiary, and House of 
Refuge ;* and as this must cease under any attempt at improvement, a 
method should be adopted to relieve the mass from the injury and wrong 
they may suffer from the presence of an evil few, who, being among 
them, expediency may render it necessary to retain. This we think will 
be arrived at by the plan of imprisonment shadowed foyth in the remarks 
on classification. ‘The prisoners constituting the lowest class, would, by 
the character of their dress, the nature of their duties, the absence of 
privileges, and the liability to unusual punishments for misconduct, be 
as distinctly marked, as if they were immured within stone walls. Jm- 
prisonment can be awarded by the sentence of a general court-martial, 
only ; but it is proposed to make it competent for a court of inquest to 
remove the sentence of a court-martial, after a certain period, if the conduct 
of the condemned has been commendable—provided the captain recom- 
mends the same to be done. Such an inducement to reform would often 
exercise a salutary influence. 


* The Baltimore Sun, a few months ago, contained the following notice :— 

‘Howard District Court adjourned last Friduy till April 13th. There was an 
instance of the wrong which degrades the United States Navy, and furnishes a pretext 
for flogging. Henry Logue, indicte d for stealing money, was discharged ou condition 
that he be apprenticed in the navy.’ 
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Dismissal and Cashiering. In every community, it happens, unfortu- 
nately, that individuals are found who will not do their duty to society, 
or themselves, by the hope of any reward, or the fear of any punishment. 
So on board ship, under any system which may be adopted, there will 
probably be some, who, agreeably to the present ideas of discipline, will 
deserve to be flogged every morning for missing their muster, every day 
for being dirty, and every night for. skulking. The lash never reforms 
such characters; and it is to be feared, that, in some instances, not much 
better success would follow any other mode of disc ipline. W hat is to be 
done? Shall we proceed on for a whole cruise with reprimands, and 
arrests, and fines, and imprisonment? By no means. Where practica- 
ble, let such worthless drones be driven from the service, and cease to be 
a burthen to the government, and an annoyance to the ship’s company- 
Numerically, the ‘trew might be reduced one or two per cent., but its 
efliciency would in reality be improv ed. In the great majority of in- 
stances, sailors are not sent to sea until after they have shipped for weeks 
or months—being attached to receiving vessels, in the first instance, for 
a longer or shorter period, and from thence transterred toa ship fitting 
out, there, perhaps, to remain for weeks before getting to sea. During 
this inte eval, it could readily be ascertained who among the number were 
worthless. ‘These could be discharged, their places be filled with better 
men, and the ship might proceed on “her cruise fully manned. Or, if it 
were desirable to send dismissed men home from foreign ports, (in the 
store ships,) it is well known that sailors can be bad most readily in the 
ports our cruisers frequent. iiio de Janeiro, the first harbor made by 
perhaps a moiety of our national ships, being one of the most important 
commercial marts on the continent, can generally furnish unemployed 
seamen sufficient to replenish a crew. But if the discharge of recently 
shipped men be objected to, for the reason that they may be in debt to 
government for an advance of wages; it is answered, that to retain them 
is still worse, Under any organization they do not earn their pay, but, 
on the contrary, exert a pernicious influence over others, so that it Is bet- 
ter to discharge them in debt to government, than to retain them at the 
cost of their daily rations. We may add, that under.the proposed reform, 
sailors never need be in debt to the government. It is a fair and reason- 
able presumption, that there wouid soon be created a naval corps of sea- 
men, and other privates, who, coming from a ship on leave of absence, 
would receive pay for such time, and not require an advance, Nor is it 
too much to expect, that the naval service would be sought after so eager- 
ly by those not in it, and clung to by those who were, that no advance 
need be made to any recruit, until after satisfactory testimony had been 
produced of his character, or security given for his good behaviour. 

An objection of more weight will be started against the operation of dis- 
missals, as a means of ridding the navy of improper persons, that those 
who should be dismissed from one station will reappear elsewhere under 
another name, and fasten themselves upon the service. Appreciating the 
full force of this difficulty, we feel assured that unless means are taken to 
accomplish effectually the permanent severance of the irreclaimably dis- 
solute, the moral improvement of seamen in the navy will be greatly in- 
terfered with. The publicity of their personal appearance would answer 
in the majority of cases, but it might be attended with the inconvenience 
of subjecting others who resembled them to unjust suspicions. The 
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readiest and most unerring means consist in affixing marks in indelible 
ink upon the hip, which we believe is in accordance with the practice of 
the French army, from which a man is severed forever by the infliction 
of an infamous punishment. The world at large would be ignorant of 
the existence of these marks, unless on any attempt to re-enter the ser- 
vice. Indelible marks may be stigmatised as branding, and be exposed 
to the prejudices due to other antiquated barbarities now so justly repro- 
bated. As our plan will suggest them, they do not merit such odium: 
for, in the first place, they are placed on a part of the body the least lia- 
ble to be detected, except on a close examination made for the purpose; 
and secondly, they are not resorted to for motives of revenge, but for 
the protection of society. Such a culprit would be made more of an 
outcast if his name and personal appearance were published abroad as a 
condemned felon, to be shunned by all good men. The pain inflicted is 
next to nothing, and is so little regarded, that a sailor can scarcely be 
found anywhere, whose person does not contain numerous figures or 
words made indelible by these means. 

The appropriate distinction between “ dismissal’ and ‘“ cashiering, 
might with propriety be applied to privates, and be indicated by distin 
guishing marks :—dismissal admitting of a return to the service, after ; 
definite season of probation, while to be cashiered, severs for life the cul- 
prit fromthe navy. It may be asked, why sailors and not officers shoul« 
be subjected to these marks, ‘The reason is obvious. Placed there 
not as a means of punishment, but to prevent the return of vicious persons 
into the service, it is unnecessary to apply them to officers, who, being 
once cashiered, could never assume a fictitious name among their old as- 
sociates without immediate detection. 

7th.—Seaman’s Register and Leave of Absence Pay. The proposi- 
tion is to publish, periodically, a register of seamen, containing the names 
of all priv ates serving on board ship, as well as those who may not be in ac- 
tual service, but recommended to be retained. These latter to receive 
a reduced pay, graded according to the class to which they may belong. 

‘‘ Picked men” to be entitled to double the pay of others—to receive 
one half at the end of each month. and the balance when reporting for 
duty; others to receive none till their leave has expired, and they re- 
port for duty. The object of the proposition is to retain within the 
navy good men; to create a corps of naval seamen, as there is already 


y* 


one of officers. 

The moral effect of a leave pay could not be otherwise than favorable. 
With means accruing when off duty to meet his current expenses, the 
first effort of a sailor when he returned from a cruise with two or three 
hundred dollars due him, would be to invest it in some safe way, for 
which seamen’s saving banks offer sufficient facilities. He would thus 
become interested in ‘‘ saving,” whereas now the accumulations of one 
cruise are squandered before entering upon another. Upon this much 
abused quality of saving may be said to re pose the very superstructure of 
civilization. Nations advancing in wealth, advance also in refinement. 
In the United States, where the ‘profits of labor are so amply secured, its 
effects are too obvious to require comment. In a few days of national 
existence, a vast extent of wilderness has been reclaimed, and adapted to 
the most delicate wants of society. The principle applies in like manner 
to the individual. Instil into the sailor notions of prospective comforts, 
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elevate economy into a professional virtue, and he will no longer throw 
away his money on itnmoral pleasures, 

The pay of privates on leave of absence would entail a considerable 
expenditure, but this might all be saved by retrenching the expenses of re- 
ceiving ships and rer 1dezvous, for which there would be but little neces- 
sity, asprivates would report as officers now do to the commandant of the 
station. At present the receiving ships at the various stations contain 
hundreds of recently shipped privates kept in readiness for sea service, on 
full pay and rations. Double the number on leave would cost less, as not 
only the ration would be saved, but the expense of maintaining the re- 
ceiving ships and redezvous might be curtailed, if notin a great mea- 
sure abandoned. 

The average of privates likely to be kept unemployed and on reduced 
pay, would not perhaps exceed five hundred under the present establish- 
ment. This number would be nearly seven per cent. of the whole com- 
plement; but it would scarcely happen on the return of aship, that the en- 
lire crew again would report for duty. The pay of five hundred men on 
leave of absence (averaging one grade with another, say ten dollars a 
month, -which is a large estimate, eight doilars a month would be nearer 
the mark,) wou!d entail an annual charge upon government of sixty thou- 
sand dollars ; or if the number unemployed should be greater than has been 
assumed by an equal part, the cest would be $120,000 every year. Now 
we contend, that this amount would not be an increment to the present 
charge of maintaining the navy, but simply the direction of a present ex- 
penditure would be changed ;—that is, the same money would go to pay 
privates on a reduced scale in their own homes, who, under the existing 
plan, are maintained at a much greater expense in receiving ships. It 
might perhaps be shown, that the reduced expenses following the altera- 
tion in the character of rendezvous and receiving ships, which would 
be admissible if privates reported for duty as officers now do, would 
meet not only the pay of privates on leave, but the charge that would at- 
tend their proposed increased pay, by the amount of difference between four 
ceuts daily (the present amount of the grog ration when commuted,) 
and six and a half cents d: ully, which it has been recommended to add to 
the pay of privates, the aggregate of which would be about the same as 
the leave of absence pay of five hundred privates, at ten dollars monthly 

But should there be a doubt of the adequacy of this retrenchment to 
the expenditure, there exist various other sources of navy retrenchment, 
which would not escape the vigilance of a committee of Congress, disposed 
to ascertain them, if a leave pay is only withheld from seamen on account 
of motives of economy. 

Although the amount named may appear large to add to the pay of 
privates, much of which is to go to those who are unemployed, let it be 
recollected, that about half a million of dollars annually pass from the 
treasury of the nation, to pay officers of the navy not on duty: one-fifth 
of which sum, or enough, probably, for the expenses proposed to be 
incurred, goes to the leave of absence or off-duty pay, of forty persons 
belonging to one grade, whose whole number is sixty-eight. Let it be 
borne in mind that the proposed leave-pay of more than twenty privates, 

only amounts to what one ca iptain now re ceives, when off duty; that the 
proposed leave-pay of fifteen privates is no more than what one commander 
one surgeon, or one purser now get when doing nothing; that all these 
grades of officers are often years off duty, where the private is likely to be 
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months. Reference is made to the off-duty pay of these classes, not to 
find fault with their magnitude, or to express any opinion concerning them, 
but to anticipate objections that may be raised by those “ blind guides 8, 
who strain at a gnat and swallow a camel.” 

8th.—Reorganization. A few of the imperfections of the present 
naval orzanization have been pointed out, and its system of discipline 
reprobated. Enough it is hoped has been said to stagger the confidence 
of the open advocates of flogging, to convince the wavering of the pro- 
priety of its abolition, and to confirm the convictions of those who have 
inclined to the cause of humanity and justice. 

Our hints, to serve as a basis for a plan of organization, will be better 
understood, by carefully perusing the part which is to follow in conclusion. 
An objection may be raised to it on the ground of complicateness ; 
or rather, superiority will be claimed for the present system, or no 
system—that it has not the intricacy which will be said to involve any 
other. Asa despotic power, containing no, checks or guarantees, is neces- 

sarily more simple than a constitutional one, which embraces the means 

of holding one party responsible, and affords due protection to another, 
this objection will apply as well to laws for civil government as 
to military ; but the project of abandoning all guarantees on that account 
is not likely to be entertained. The argument, at best, is that of the 
outlaw; and it is well expressed in the ‘oft- quoted lines of W ordsworih, 
which he adopts as the sentiments of a robber chief :— 


‘** Said generous Rob, ‘ What need of books ? 
Burn all the statutes and their shelves ! 
They stir us up against our kind, 
And worse against ourselves. 
‘++ We have a passion—make a law, 
Too false to guide us or control ; 
And for the law itself we fight 
In bitterness of soul. 
‘«* And puzzled. blinded, then we lose 
Distinctions that are plain and few; 
These find I graven on my heart, 
That tells me what to do. 
‘++ The creatures see of flood and field, 
And those that travel on the wind 
With thee no strife can last; they live 
In peace, and peace of mind. 
**For why? Because the good old rule 
Sufficeth them ; the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.’’ 


Whether a plan similar to the one we have delineated is adapted to 
present circumstances, others will decide; but it should be insisted by 
the friends of civilization and morality, that all existing laws which tend 
to degrade seamen be repealed, and that legislation respecting them 
hereafter be conducted upon republican principles. A free and enlight- 
ened government, like that of the United States, ought no longer to look 
upon so large and important a portion of its citizens as, what Clarendon 
terms them, “ a nation by themselves.” 

The subject of naval reform addresses itself with peculiar force to 
every philanthropist. Sailors, as a class, have too long been degraded 
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and overlooked. They are men superior to the mass of laborers in do- 
cility and intelligence, from tke circumstance that the nature of their 
duties allows them time for intellectual cultivation. They accompany 
our flag over the whole globe, and exert an influence for good or for ill, 
according to the developement of their characters. Therefore, while 
admitting readily of moral improvement, the objects to be obtained are 
not confined solely to the benefit conferred upon themselves. Sailors’ 
Homes and Bethels, and Sailors’ Saving-Banks have done much towards 
the accomplishment of these objects, There is certainly an improved 
morality among merchant seamen due to these influences. But the 
short period of time which sailors can be subject to such influences, 
causes the good impressions they may leave to be often effaced when as- 
sociated afloat, with the depraved and dissolute. The efforts of philan- 
thropy are thus liable to disappointment. ‘‘ Ah! there is a lion in the 
path.’ The character of the American seaman can never be elevated 
while the law for the government of the navy exists, which sanctions his 
degradation, by authorizing an offender to be flogged at the discretion 
of the captain, or to be punished according to the usages of the sea 
service. Under such a law, the presence of one man-of-war’s-man would 
contaminate a whole forecastle of merchantmen, if there was a bethel 
for every ship, and a home for every sailor. 

The propriety of repealing these laws has been warmly advocated in 
Congress, but so vigorously resisted as to render success doubtful, un- 
less the public mind is convinced of the necessity of its repeal, and the 
public voice addresses itself to their representatives in tones not to be 
misunderstood. 

Upon whom devolves the obligation of awakening the public attention 
to this subject? The politician who undertakes to befriend this down- 
trodden class is assailed with the vile charge of demagogism. One con- 
nected with the navy taking part in suc h a work would be stormed by 
the tyranny of opinion in that service, regarded (certainly most nnjustly,) 
as having attacked the vested rights of officers, and proved recreant to 
the interests of bis station. 

Fortunately there exists a powerful body whose philanthropy need 
not be restrained by these or similar difficylties :—The class of Gospel 
ministers, and their active coadjutors in the promotion of all Christian 
benevolences,—those who are influential in sending the missionary of 
the cross in obedience to the command of their divine master, to the re- 
motest regions of the earth :—those who keep in motion the epee 
that gives activity to the various societies for administering to the moral 
and religious necessities of our race—let these speak the word, and the 
work is accomplished. Humanity, justice, and every other precept of 
the religion which they profess, call upon them to agitate freely the sub- 
ject, and to arouse the passive sympathy of the public into an active 
and energetic movement. From the pulpit and the press, in collected as- 
semblies and in private circles, let their statements be expressed. Let 
them call upon the people of their congressional districts to memorialize 
Congress for the immediate abolition of corporal punishment in the 
navy, and the spirit part of the ration. Let them ask for the navy an or- 
ganization on arepublican basis, wherein a seaman may be defended in 
his rights; and the first session of the thirty-first Congress will not pass by 
without an affirmative response to their petitions. 

VOL, XXV.—NO. CXXXVI. 
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ALICE: 


A STORY OF COTTON MATHER’S TIME. 
(CONCLUDED.) 


Faint and sick, Alice hurried home ; and why could she not die, as she 
crossed the threshold, and thought of Mrs. Coleman and of Robert? 
Mr. Coleman met her there, and wanted tea. Statue-like she did the 
honors of the table, and then threw herself into Mrs, Coleman’s large 
chair to wait for Robert. Night came, but not with it Robert. Ah, 
then the sacrifice need not be m: sile—nee xd it, must it ever be done? 
Lamps were lit, and Mr. Coleman went to bed, and left Alice to her own 
heart, where storm and fierce tempest raged. ‘The hours went by; it 
was late, when she heard Robert’s voice singing a well-known air. This 
was the first time since Mrs. Coleman's death that he had come to the 
door with song. 

With a burst of joy and sunshine in her heart, that should have taught 
her that to make up conscience the affections must have their part in the 
debate, she went to undo the latch; but the sight of his happy face re- 
minded her of all, and the faint feeling again came over her. ‘ Why, 
what ails you, Alice dear? You are as white, as white,—let me see—as 
white, as white as you are yourself,” said he, laughing. ‘‘ Come, Alice, 
these white cheeks must be tinged with the rose—I must have them 
changed. The Manchester is just in, and brought Jetters to me, which 
summon me over the broad seas to dear old England, and it is com- 
manded that I take you with me; we will come back with father and 
mother, and then your white cheeks will be red again, and I shall have 
my old Alice again. Come, love, say yes, that you will go with me; say 
yes, and dont weary me any more with—no, no.” Poor Alice sank in her 


chair and buried her face in her hands. Robert, thinking she suffered 


from too vivid a recollection of Mrs. Coleman, and feeling the want of 
her at such a crisis in life as marriage, put his arm caressingly about 
her. AtJast she looked up, and he read wretchedness unutterable written 
on her face ;—‘‘ Robert, Robert,” she gasped, ‘1 fear I cannot marry 
you ;” then followed explanation upon explanation, entreaty upon en- 
treaty, which, after an explicit detailed declaration of his faith, she could 
not consider as aught but the wiles of Satan. With inward prayer and 
agony she saw she must tear him from her life, and told him so, in so de- 
termined a manner, that Robert became angry, and more than suspected 
her quietness, instead of covering a warm heart, had but concealed a cold 
one. ‘No, Alice,” he said, ‘‘ 1 am zof willing to be damned eternally 
for God’s sake, nor do] believe He would love me were | willing ; neither 


do I believe in a God who can elect this or that one to happiness, and 


doom this or that one to unutterable misery. Your God is no God of 
mine; and if you will not believe that I can be a good and kind husband, 
even if my faith is, and must be different from yours, why then we had 
better separate, as you seem determined todo; and the sooner we do it 
the happier for us both.” He moved to the door, but paused there. 
“Alice!” he exclaimed, in an agony of reproach—* Alice !” She moved 
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not, stirred not; her face was turned from him, it looked to heaven—he 
was gone. 

When it was over, she moaned the night long in bitterness of des- 
olation. She was sustained by a sense of right doing, which wavered, 
however, and flickered, and at times almost went out; but with the next 
day came Cotton Mather, and the firmness of his faith in the truth of his 
advice and his eloquence, led her in her misery to God’s throne; and whoever 
truly went there, no matter what cloak of faith they threw about them, but 
gained consolation and exaltation. When he had gone, a note from Robert 
was given her, saying he had been angry the ni; ght before, and now 
deeply repented it, and besought her to see him again, She replied kindly 
but briefly, that she could not see him again but as a stranger, and then 
with calmness attempted to set the house of her future os in order, and 
as a house dedicated to God alone. But order could not be there, for all 
of the officers and counsellors of conscience had not a treated with 
proper dignity, and of course the sure consequences came. 

When Robert had really gone to England, and without her having 
seen him since that eventful evening, indolence, inertness and pettish- 
ness had crept upon her. Her black garb was a palliation of the 
two first in the world’s eye ; but some went nearer the cause, and suspected 
some quarrel between herself and Robert, and so did not jest her about 
his absence. This made her trial more tolerable ; but her conduct assumed 
a new aspect when Robert came back, and she did not see m to dislike 
society. Still this was bearable, because it was there she only heard of him. 
Her time of wearing mourning was not over, and how very long she pro- 
longed it! Then the indisposition for company, because of her now habi- 
tual absence from it was an excuse—then this thing or that thing 
was reason enough—and so two years went by, and people talked 
of Anna Higginson and Robert Mason, and one day unobserved by 
them she saw them together, and knew how hi ippy they were. Alice 
looked to heaven for consolation, though not with the full firm eye of one 
who has fought a good fight, for she had not been wholly patient under 
the dispensation, and had wished sec retly at times that Robert might 
come back, heretic as he was; so true it is conscience’s counsellors will 
be heard some time or other. But for returning Robert showed no inclin- 
ation ; he had been as angry as his affection had been strong, and he de- 
termined to throw off a woman, whom, as he told his mother, wanted him 
to be willing to be damned, and his anger weakened his love; and one 
day when Anna Higginson accidentally acknowledged her unbelief in some 
cherished dogma of the strict ones, he looked at her earnestly, thought 
her pretty, and sighed, as he asked himself, why Alice did not 
think as Anna did. Not by word or sigh did he ask Alice to change her 
former decision ;—why should he? All whom he heard speak of her re- 
peated some fine exalted saying, and her devotion to meeting and disin- 
clination for society proved . him that she was not at all like one who 
wavered. He began to find Anna pleasanter than the other girls, and at 
last loved her, not with his first love, but certainly with a wiser and thefe- 
fore a happier one. 

Alice’s secret was her own—none but Mr. Coleman and Robert’s 
parents knew of it, for to Cotton Mather she had not mentioned any 
name, His parents of course felt aggrieved because of her distrust in one 
they knew so worthy, although they mourned that he was not more of the 
faith ; but comforted themselves that life was before him, and their love 
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and hope made them sure he would be saved. As Alice did not go into 
society she rarely encountered Robert, and then his words were 
few, as if from a stranger toa stranger, and his bow was formal. This was 
what she had expected; but she submitted to it, thought he had foryot- 
ten his love for her, as at last he did ;—no, not forgot, but looked upon it 
as a thing of the past. 

People rarely jested her about him, for it was the opinion of many 
that Robert had become wearied of her. This fortun ately noone told Alice, 
for it would have humbled her pride too much, though she would have 
borne it silently ; this she was spared, and she was spared a constant fear 
of meeting him, as he was ofthe flock of Mr. Brottle, and not of Cotton 
Mather. 

Three years after her engagement to Robert, he married Anna. Her 
heart rebelled and ached, but she rarely saw Anna in her bridal happi- 
ness, A new society had crept into the city—new comers took up 
their abode there, and brought fresh fashions and gaieties ;—to these the 
newly married couple clung, and from them Alice ‘fled. Robert had told 
Anna of his love history, and Anna waited in delicacy for Alice to renew 
the acquaintance if she wished it; for Anna, finding Alice but a dull 
companion afier Mrs. Coleman’s de: ith, and believing she preferred her 
solemn friends, of course sought for brighter companions, and no tie of 
love had ever bound the two girls to; gether. Alice had no wish to renew 
the acquaintance; so time passed on, until she married. Hobert grew 
rich, and seemed happy, while in Alice’s home all was outwardly almost 
stationary —the mahogany took to itself a darker hue, and the window- 
curtains were replaced—that seemed all. Mr. Coleman, however, grew 
more and more austere, missing as he did his good wife’s cheerfulness 
and not finding at home the old survivors. Alice had lovers, but some 


she frightened | away by her stiffness, to others she said nay, and so her - 


heart being torn from its proper life-course, grew hard and stern in its 
loneliness. Mr. Mather was by to check or divert her, and many an act 
and expression which once she looked upon as at leas st excusab! e, she 
now shrunk from with horror; then Mr. Mather had so insisted upon 
her expressing her religious opinions fearlessly and upon all occasions, 
that she even learned to use a reproving tone of manner and speech, and 
condemned, not as once, silently and humbly, though firmly, but loudly 
and sternly. What all this would have led her to be it would be hard to 
tell, had not circumstances occurred which made her respect for the 
wisdom of her teachers in the Lord tremble and fall down ;—the scales 
fell from her eyes—they were no longer beings almost infallible, but weak 
and misguided. 

This ch inge in her opinion ws ce: ned by their proceedings against 
those people called witches; the witches which Cotton Mather had prayed 
to be spared from, the evening of our first acquaintance with Alice. Now 
Alice did not believe in these witches; that they did exist she did not 
doubt, but not one of the nineteen executed as such, in the region round 
about her, did she believe were real ones. ‘The evidence brought against 
them she could account for in many ways other than of witchcraft, and it 

was horrible to hear the detailed accounts of the sufferings of those who 
were under sentence or suspicion of participating in this, the devil’s frolic. 
These she heard from those who assembled at Mr. Coleman’s house, for’ 
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he and Mr. Mather were the prime movers in this most strange infatua- 
tion. All this, as | said, shook her faith in her spiritual helps, but not in 
her religious creed itself; that she carefully test«d in this hour of new deso- 
lation, and found it a faithful friend; but as ‘: ‘+he manner in which she 
was called to prove her faith, she no longer sted to their guidance— 
her confidence in their wisdom was gone—oi »ourse she became more 
gentle and happier. 

All the ministers did not agree with Cotton Mather in this affair. In- 
crease Mather, his father, protested against these proceedings; so did 
many an honorable : uprig ght man also. Many and most, however, 
were silent through doubt or fear, for the multitude was mad in its ultra 
belief; and Alice’s heart swelled with pride and joy when she heard that 
the most determitied outcrier against the trials and punishments was 
Robert Mason. In the bitterest hour of the fanaticism he printed a 
pamphlet to subdue it, telling many truths, and accompanying truth and 
reason with caustic satire, which made Cotton Mather hate and fear him 
the remainder of his life. And ah! how often Alice pondered over his 
writings, upon what she heard he said, and feel that possibly, probably 
she was wrong, very wrong when she refused so bold and noble a man. 

That Cotton Mather was sincere, no one can doubt: his private 
journal testifies to the truth, as well as bis words and acts. In his hard, stern 
way he does not express the least regret that innocent blood had been 
shed; he only thinks that “ they had been a going too far in that affair.” 
But so far from taking any responsibility upon himself or his coadjutors, 
he charges their excesses upon the powers of darkness, alike h, he said, 
had circumvented them, and made them proceed ayainst persons w ho 
were not guilty. That they had gone too far, he says, using the 
ei 6f another , appears from the number of the accused : “it was not 

) be conceived that in so small a compass of land so many should so 
sbea\iasiy leap into the devil’s Jap all at once.” Cotton Mather suf- 
fered in after life from odium attached to his name for his participation 
in the trials and accusations, but he suffered as one who considers him- 
self a martyr. He was a strange man, with much learning and less 
judgment, with a thousand good qu: alities and many we ak wesses. 

Soon after Mr. Mason’s pamphlet was printed, and had excited a great 
deal of remark, popular fury against the witches having received an im- 
petus not immediately to be checked, sped on to its height, and one day 
some visitor told Alice that Martha Pearson had been be witched for ten 
days, and that she complained that it was Mrs. Mason who so vilely tor- 
mented her. Alice’s heart died away as she thought of her once friend 
and present rival being forced to suffer the horrors of a trial, and possi- 
bly condemnation, or even of suspicion; and so soon as her visitor had 
left her, she tied on a large hood, wrapped a shaw! about her, and hur- 
ried to Martha Pearson’s. Martha Pearson was a woman of high, re- 
vengeful temper; this Alice knew well. and therefore divined rightly it 
was some wicked hate which caused this bewitchment. She had lived at 
Mrs. Coleman’s house, as a servant, for years before she died, and Mrs. 
Coleman had had great influence over her lice prayed that with her 
might appear to Martha the remembrance of her former mistress, and 
that the mantle of her influence might fall upon her, and so she might be 
able to avert the dreadful evil from the home of those she loved. But 
when she entered Martha’s room, she was so interested in what she saw 
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there, that she left without searcely speaking to her. Martha Pearson 
lived in a small house of her own, and had taken home a young girl, a 
niece, as her adopted child, afier she left Mrs. Coleman’s. Being skilled 
in the ways of the kitchen, she bethought herself to take up the trade of 
a professed cook. In this she succeeded admirab ly; and many of those 
old-fashioned, heavy dinners of the olden times, and much of the wed- 
ding-cake, can be ascribed only to her guidance and consummate skill. 
Power did not improve her temper—she was the terror of all who dealt 
with her, but by her labor she had amassed already quite a sum of 
money. 

When Alice went into the room where Martha lay, she found that 
several were there, some were praying, some looking on aghast, and one 
of the men present was taking notes of all the bewitched said or did. 
She, the wicked one, lay on a bed in the corner, and for a few moments 
after Alice entered, seemed quiet; these moments were for Alice en- 
grossed by a woman who intercepted her passage from the door to the 
bed, by sundry oh’s and ah’s, and accounts of what she had been saying, 
and with information that a deputation of people, Cotton Mather at the 
head, were to go and question the accused, this very afternoon, and proba- 
bly were there already ; turthermore, the woman accompanied her news 
with a declaration that Satan had now began to choose to go into high 
places, and people perhaps would now realise that fine houses and dresses 
could not awe him. Looking at her with disgust, Alice made no reply 
to all this; and as she approached the bed she saw the bewitched one 
close her eyes and begin t » groan, then she screamed out that her eyes 
were shut so tig htly she could not open them, th it they were pouring hot 
lead on them to close them forever.—‘‘ Anna Mason! Anna Mason !” 
she shrieked, ‘‘ don’t pour it over my mouth and stifle me—don’t, don’t, 
don’t.” Her shriek died away into a moan, = she remained quiet a 
moment, then she repeated strange words, which she said the devil made 
her say. Meanwhile, her body seemed cram; a in every limb, then she 
threw her arms about her wildly, and after tossing on the bed a few mo- 
ments, she screamed one horrible, long, wild scream ;—as it died away, 
pale with horror and disgust, Alice, who had until then been content 





to watch her, put her hand on her arm firmly, and said, in a tone of 


severe aeres f, ‘* Martha Pearson!” but the woman shook her off, and 
again, and again, and still again came that same enduring, awful scream. 
Wearied at last, the bewit shi -d leaned back on the bed, and said, in a 
husky tone of voice, ‘* she’s coming—she’s coming—she’s coming’’—— 
‘She is here,” answered a firm vajce, and making way through na 
present, who had gathered themselves about the bed, Mrs. Mason, for 

was she, stood beside Martha Pearson, still, and steadily looking at ae 
Mrs. Mason was intensely pale, almost as pale as those about her, 
while a bright red spot burnt in either cheek. Martha really for the 
moment forgot her part at the appearance of Mrs. Mason, and as her 
voice was heard many shrieked, believing the devi! himself had come, 
and one woman fainted. Martha covered her face, being unable to meet 
the gaze of the one she meant to injure so deeply; and Mrs. Mason’s eye 


1 


presently flashed, and, placing her hands on her shoulders, she raised her 
in bed, and shook her very severely, then said, in an authoritative 
tone, “‘ No more of this—no more of this, Martha, on your peril. You 


know that I am no witch—you know that this is all a farce ;—you know 
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that you have fancied some wrong, and have vowed revenge—take care ; 
there were those present when you vowed vengeance against me, whom 
you cannot dupe, who heard your uncalled for deep vows and menaces, 
and they shall be witnesses against you. You shall be sued for libel, 
for slander, and you will suffer severely for this, unless you this instant 
desist; and remember that a prison for years for your abode will be dear 
pay for a day’s revenge. Now confess this instant that this accusation 
of yours is all fals e, utterly false—call God to witness that you know I 
am no witch, or I le ive this house directly—Mr. Mason shall this very 
day see you lodaed in the jail, for it is for you to fear me, and not I 


you.’ And leaning over the woman she whispered some secret. Cowed 
before the whisper was heard, arin was utterly subdued by it. It was 
evident to all that Mrs. Mason knew of some misdemeanor or crime, the 
knowledge of which Martha had thought safe in her own keeping, for 
she ejaculated, “ anything! [ will! Twill!” Mrs. Mason called for a 
Bible, and upon it, before the many witnesses, she made the wretch 
swear to the falsity of all her accusations; then spe king a few sensible 
words to those present, upon the delusion of the day, she turned to go, 


when Robert Mason himself came in. He had heard that the deputation 
was to wait upon his wife, and immediately had flown to his biiane ; there 
he learned from his frightened serv: ants that the deputation had been and 
gone, that Mrs. Mason had left the house, and that was all they knew. 
Not finding her at his mother’s, he had come to Martha’s to confront the 
accusing one, never dreaming to see his loved wife in the lion’s den. 
One glance sufficed to show that there had been some great excitement, 
and that Anna was triumphant—how, or why, he could not divine. Folding 
her in his arms, he said, with deep emotion, ‘* You are safe, my dear 
wife. Oh, God!” he murmured, ‘I bless Thee that Thou hdst delivered 
us from this distress. Known unto Thee is my unutterable gratitude and 
trust. Thou hast seen fit to give unto me, for my life discipline, as yet, 
scarcely aught but Joy, and in this my great gladness, let me pray that I 
may always reco; gnise as I do now, and have as yet done, Thy wisdom, 


Thy perfect love ; Thou shouldst send sorrow, let me then feel this 
same trust in Thee—this same lové.’ Tears choked his utterance, and 
he wept and sobbed like a child. Anna wept, and Alice wept, but her 


tears were of mingled } joy and sorrow. Half concealed by the curtains of 
the bed and her hood, she was conscious she had not been observed by 
either, and so she could clide from the room unnoticed, weeping teans of 
joy at Anna’s escape, and with a bitter reflection that she had thrown 
away this noble ‘soul, and taken unto herself desolation and sternness in- 
stead. Robert’s manly trust in God’s love seemed like a new revelation ; 
fear he did not seem to think of, his only thought was that he might lose his 
appreciation of God’s dear love. For the time her soul recognized the 
truth of God being only a Father of love, and that comforted her 
and wiping away her tears, she communed many hours with her 
soul, and came from her thoughts a wiser, though asad woman, Not 
that her old belief did not cling to her, the fear still dwelt within her, 
but it was tempered, it was modified. 

Anna Mason, from gratitude, sought Alice’s acquaintance again, and 
the once girl-friend renewed their intimacy. It seems that “ Martha 
Pearson” was terrified at her own daring, and had then vowed to carry 
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on the falsity but a few hours more. Anna frankly told Alice, during 
her first visit to her, that she knew that Robert had been refused by her, 

and afterwards finding Alice did not care to meet him, offered to do most 
of the visiting. This ‘she agreed to willingly, only desiring the word only 
should be changed to all, and that was, after much demurring, determined 
on; and Alice’s countenance assumed a more preasing expression, for 
her heart had lost its contraction. Anua was as an ange! from heaven to 
the lonely one, and now daily Anna either sew Alice or some token of 
love was passed between them. Alice learned to love Robert’s childrea, 
and she used to wile them into talking of their father. Anna spoke often 
and freely of him, and a new world seem to have taken the place of the 
old and cold one, which Alice had created for herself; besides, Anna soft- 
ened many of Alice’s bigoted ideas, made her more womanly, more ge- 
nial in her faith and character ; yet ‘still the austerity and stiffness had en- 
tered into her soul, and although she was softened, still she was a far dif- 
ferent being from Anna, whose whole life and education had been kindly, 
and that, combined with a naturally warm-heartedness, gladsome nature, 
exquisite taste and enthusiasm, made her a glorious being. 

The sorrow which Robert prayed God he | ‘might have strength to bear 
came at last, and assumed a shape that for the time made his faith and 
trust bend like a reed—the darling of his soul, Anna, died. During the 
hour of her consciousness of approaching death, she prayed him to marry 
again and give a good mother to her children, and said, though he was the 
best judge, she thought Alice was one well fitted for the task, and told 
him she believed that she still loved him. Robert would only promise 
that the children should find some kind guardian ; his heart shrunk from 
giving Anna’s place to any one else. But as years went by, he found 
it difficult to get or keep one for his children, and he saw with 
pain that a mother was very sadly needed by them; he obeyed 
Anna, again sought Mr. Coleman’s house, and Alice was called Mrs. 
Mason. Alice never made good the loss of his dearest love, Anna—he 
missed her as long as life lasted—Alice was dear to him, a good mother 
to his children, a good and a happy wife ; but when the door opened, he 
sometimes started, as if eagerly hoping to hear Anna’s ringing laugh 
and meet her loving eye; and when he was an old man he would let 
his book fall, and sit and muse about—‘ dear Anna.”’ 
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’ ACOMEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 





Scene I.—Guumty at a table, with books and papers in his own room. 


(Enter Barzpow.) 
B. Good morning, Glumly. 


G. (looking around without rising.) 


Ah! Barbow—sit down. 
distinetly.) 


B. (sitting opposite to him, and looking him in the face, speaking slewly and 
How does the magazine come on now? 

G. Very well. 

B. 


G. There is a damnable significance in your tone. Here, Barbow—here is 
twenty dollars. I can’t get on without your articles ; and it is another ques- 
tion whether I can with them. 

3 B. Has not the last number sold? 
G. 


I think your honor asked me that question before. 
I am obliged to ask it once a month. 





Yes—pretty well. There was the portrait of General Taylor, you know, 
and your sketch of his life; and what do you think besides? ‘T'welve articles 
of my own, under different signatures. 

BL. Yes; there was quite a variety. 

G. Don’t sneer, you rascal. Why, what the devil could do? I can't 
afford to pay all through; and as for these volunteer correspondents, (holding 
P up a bunch of papers,) confound them! their brains would’nt make soupe 

Maigre. 
XK B. No; but then you know they are ambitious of print. 
, G. It’sa small honor; but it does seem to inspire those w ho are beneath it. 
I wish I could only get clear of it. 
B. ‘There is a way, you know. 


G. What way? 
B. Wedlock. 
G. 


With the girl I love? 
boil the pot with. 


Bright eyes—a romantic heart, and nothing to 
B. 


Not exactly; but with a rich widow, or old maid just turning sour—a 
swarthy complexion, green eyes, and, if possible, a Quaker. 

G. Why a Quaker? 

B 


G. What does that scrap of Latin signify ? 
B. Other things being equal. 
G. Right; it does so. 
tionable. 


Your Latin and your impudence are both unexcep- 
Why, you malignant brute, must I sell myself to an ogre? 

devil all over? 

B. 


She will have more money than another, ceteris paribus. 


Am I 
T'urn you inside out, and you would be. 
G. There is something in that. But everybody can’t see in, as you 
pretend to. 
B.” Black eyes see something. 
G. Miss Hollybush, to wit. Well, Barbow, I have a great mind to try a 
= de main in that quarter, notwithstanding. 


You have strong rivals, if rumor says true. 
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G. Hay and Hartington. But1 shall only compete with one of them. 

B. Of course, but which one? 

G. Hartington. Charlotte is softer—imore impressible. I am afraid of the 
other. 

B. Very well. (Arranging the table.) Here is pen, ink and paper. Now 
proceed. 

G. Curse me, Barbow, you come in here and sit down among my 
thoughts like a juggler amongst his tools. I have been hesitating all day about 
this very thing. (Taking the pen.) 

“Thou marshall’st me the way that I was going, 
And such an instrument | was to use.” 


B. Yes, it saves a deal of stammering in such cases. Now, let’s see it 
walk. Dear Lady— 

G. (writing, then reads.) “ Dear Lady, it is not without a consciousness of 
extreme presumption that I venture to offer to one, placed as you are’’—(hestlates.) 

B. Very good, so far. 

G. Placed as you are, the homage of new admiration— 

B. New? 

G. That is, additional. One more in her train. 

B. Say so, then. Your admiration is not new, you know. You have been 
contending with it, stifling it— 

G. Repressing it. 

B. Ever since you knew she was rich 

G. Ah, Mephistophiles, (writes,) the homage of another adorer. 

B. Very well. 

G. (writes, then reads.) ‘ I have hoped, indeed, and feared by turns, that 
through the cold forms of society, your quick eye may have divined the deep 
feelings those forms restrained.” 

B. Very well. 

G. (writes, then reads.) ‘ But I cannot leave this any longer in doubt. «I 
am urged by an impulse too strong for forms, to send you this brief declaration, 
that [ may know positively that you know that my life is in your hands, and 
may receive from your smiles or frowns, when we next meet, the unequivocal 





vracle of my destiny.” ’ 
B. You don't receive oracles. You consult oracles and receive responses. 
G. (correcting.) ‘Find in your smiles, Xc., the oracle’— 
8. That's better. Now sign and seal and send off. Just do this deed be- 
fore your purpose cools. (G. copying out the letter on a fair shee t.) 
G. (folding the letter.) It is Petter so. (Puts it in an envelope, and puts 
the direction on it.) 1 will send it over immediately. 


, 


(Knock. Enter VansiTTart.) 


G. Ah, Vansittart, good morning. 

V. How are you? here is your Retsch. Much obliged to you. 

G. Very welcome; anything new? 

V. Not much. Your new picture is quite ornamental here. 

G. Yes, some pictures are ornamental, certainly. But I have no enthusiasm 
about the arts. 

V. Nor. I have a natural faculty, too—a certain skill or connoisseurship. 
I can recognize genuine pieces of painters, whose style I know, and detect 
counterfeits. But | hardly ever see a picture that gives me pleasure. 

G. One picture in a million is well executed. And out of twenty good 
ones, nineteen represent crucifixions, murders— 

V. Martyrdoms, saints boiled in oil— 

G. Or tame madonnas, with which we have been sickened by infinite repe- 
titions. That gives you one in twenty millions by close calculation, that really 
should give one pleasure. 
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V. That’s a little extravagant. But Hay goes beyond you, he says the 
whole art of painting is a failure. 

G. Yes, and then he writes me that critique in my December number on 
the Art Uni n exhibition, full of artistic cant and entusymuzy. 

V. Just like him; and we all do so more or less. By the way, have you 
heard what has happened to him ? 

G. No! 

V. Mr. Hollybush has politely requested him to discontinue visiting at his 
house—him and HartinSton. 

G. By Jove! is that possible ? 

V. Yes, and without any reason assigned. ‘The old man draws it cool and 
strong, but he is too late. 

G. How—too late? 

V. Yes, they have been positively engaged now over a month. 

G. Who? Hay and Mary Hollybush ? 

V. Yes, and Hartington and Charlotte. That has been a secret till now ; 
but to-day Hartington has a note from Charlotte, speaking for herself and her 
sister. 

G. Confirming the engagements ? 

V. Yes, and adding that they deem those ties paramount to the duty of 
filial obedience ; that they were contracted, as it were, under their father’s eye, 
with his tacit sanction, and cannot be set aside without grave and irresistible 
reasons. 

G. Which reasons cannot well exist in this case. 

V. No, but there do exist reasons, which in due time will convert the old 
gentleman. 

G. Do you think so? 

V. Yes, but that remains a secret. Miss Hollybush adds, that she and her 
sister are desirous now that their engagement should be publicly avowed. ‘That 
I suppose is intended to force out their father’s reasons, if he has any. Good 
morning. [| Evit. 

B. Where is your valentine ? 

G. Here—under the inkstand. Throw it in the stove. 

B. NotI, thou man of rash and desperate words. It is a good letter, and 

must be made to do good service. 

G. Why, you would not have me send it now ? 

B. (leari og off the envel pe.) Not to Charlotte Holl ish ) Che devil, | 
know the temper of that family too well. Hartington is sure of her. 

G. ‘To whom, then? 

B. Why, indeed, to whom then? Come, come, you are well launched in 
society ; you have talent, reputation, and a profession. 

G. Such as it is. 

B. Such as it is, and you want a rich wife. 
ind if it did, first or last, you will get 


‘ : 
You may meet with some re- 


fusals, but a refusal breaks no bones; 
salve for them. 

G. You are desperately anxious to succeed to the magazine. 

B. It is true, I have need of the succession. Come, whom do you know? 

G. Minetta Campion. 

B. Very good; four thousand a year, and possibilities. 

G. Certainties. 

B. So much the better. (Reading over the letter.) Tt will suit her just as 
well. I believe Jacob Hollybush is in your way ; but I fancy you are too many 
for him. 

G. I hope so, although he is rich, and [ fear Minetta is not romantic. Still 
I know her much better; [ am on terms there a good deal more intimate— 
and it would be a pity too, to lose all that. 

B. Bah! Don’t be afraid. Take this envelope, (hands him one) and put the 
address on your letter. There is no girl of twenty-five in New-York that will 
like you the less for writing her such a letter, even if it fails of its object. 
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G. Something in that, perhaps. (Directs and seals the letter.) 
(Knock. Enter Jacop Houtuyeusu.) 


J. H. Good morning, Mr. Glumly. I stopped in passing, at the request of 
Mrs. Campion. There will be a few people at her house this evening, at a 
reading and talking party—will you come ? 

G. With great pleasure. Who will be there? do you know? 

J. H. Oh, just a few people. The Dubarres, Hay and Hartington, and 
perhaps a duzen more. $ 

G. And your nieces ? 

J. H. Very likely. Well, as I am here, I think I may as well tell you a bit 
of news. 

G. I suspect I have heard it. 

J. HZ Isuspect not. From whom? 

G. Vansittart. 

J. H. News from Vansittart !—what was it? does it concern me? 

G. It concerned your nieces. 

J. H. Oh, that is not it. 1 have nothing to say to that either way. My 
news concerns myself. 

G. Indeed! if it is good, let me congratulate you. 

J. H. Yes, itis good. Mrs. Campion insisted on secrecy at first, but that 
was to have the first telling herself [ find. So now it’s out. I’m engaged to be 
married. 

G. To Miss Campion? 

J. H. Yes, and the official promulgation is to take place at this little evening 
party. 
Barbow, (taking the letter out of the envelope, secretes the letter and holds up 
the envelope to Glumly.) Glumly, I can’t stay. I'll bura this paper by yuur leave. 
(Puts the empty envelope in the stove and exit.) 

J. H. Well, we shall see you there. 

G. Certainly. [Exit J. H. (G. sits down and rests hishead on his hand.) 


[ Scene closes. 


Scene II.—Mrs. Campion’s. Mr. and Mrs. C., Minerra and Rupert 
Hay. 


Minetta. Nobody comes—it is getting late. 

Hay. Please to count me for one. 

Minetta. No, only half of one. But we expect the other half. 

Hay. You speak from the heart. You apply to me the sense of incomplete- 
ness you feel in yourself. 

Minetta. Possibly. Who will come do you think, Mamma ? 

Mrs. C. Jacob Hollybush. 

Minetia. Ah, don’t teaze me. Will the Dubarres be here? 

Mrs. C. Yes, Mrs. Dubarre and Nancy. Dubarre not. 

Hay. Do those two ladies get on together as usual ? 

Mrs. C. I believe so. 


(Enter Jacoz H., Cuartotre and Mary. Salutations erchanged.) 


Mrs. C. (to Jacob.) We were speaking of Jane Dubarre and her sister-in- 
law. 

J. H. Ab, Miss Nancy? she won't disappoint us, will she ? 

Mrs. C. Ohno, she goes everywhere. She did not feel the loss of her lover 
much. 

J. H. She could not much regret him personally, he was and is such a brute 
But she could not but feel the manner of the thing. It was atrocious. 

Minetta. She ought not to have made such a mercenary engagement. 
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J. H. Yes, Milbury is very rich—five times her fortune. He has now mar- 
ried a poor girl, but a very pretty ove. 

C. How can she endure him? 

M. Such gross, vulgar, ignoble ugliness. A great puffy colossus—the very 
sight of him makes me sick. 

J. H. Nancy Dubarre is no beauty. 

Hay. She's as ugly as Satan. 

Campion. Andas cross as a milldam. 

Hay. Impedimentary—obstructive. 

Minetta. LDissatisfied—complaining. 

Hay. Empty and talkative. ; 

J. H. Come, these be epigrams. She has fifty thousand dollars—she is not 
an ogress, and [ don't believe she has any fault that can’t be cured. But she is 
determined to be married. 


(Enter Mrs. and Miss Duparre, and Hartineron. Salutations.) 


Mrs. D. Are we late? 

Minetta. No, our principal performer has not come yet. 

Mrs. D. Who is that? 

Minetta. Mr. Glumly. He is to read us something out of Shakspeare and 
something of his own. 

Campion. A streak of fat and a streak of Jean. 

Minetta Oh, Papa! that is not fair. 

Hay. Which is fat? and which is lean ? 

Campion. | can tell you which is rich and which is poor? 

Hay. Ah! that is more intelligible. 

Mrs. C. Glumly writes very well sometimes. 

H’n. Some men do. But none read well. 

Hay. Yes. Vindoboni. 

Hn. True, Vindoboni reads French, so that it is a pleasure to hear him—a 
very great pleasure. He chooses his readings well, too. They have those 
things in French 

Hay. Viodoboni is the sort of man we want here—an element our society is 
deficient in. He is full ofaccomplishment and knowledge, and he has the art 
of making current coin of what he knows, and giving other people some pleasure 
from It. 

Hn. Dr. Sloper knows ten times as much. 

Mrs. D. He'sa pedant and a bore. 

Hay. Well, what I have to say is, that I hear a good deal of talk about 
foreigners comit x out here to pit K up heiresses, and all that. But when the 
foreigner is such a man as Vindoboni, the heiress gets a good husband, and our 
society a great accession, and a model. 

Mrs. D. Pretty high praise that—very liberal indeed as from one gentleman 
to nnother. 

Hn. It don't apply, you understand, to all foreigners indiscriminately. 

Hay. Certainly } loreign society, taken as a mass, is no better than our 
Own, 1b Inany places Dot SO goo l. But Kurope does pro luce this specific thing, 


the elegant man of society, in greater perfection than we have it. 


(Enter Guumuy. Bows to Mrs. and Miss C., and shakes hands with Mr. C.) 


Ur. C. You come Jast, Mr. Glumly, like the king. 

G. Truly sir, [ have no such pretension ; and besides, there are half a dozen 
gcuests or more still in the dressing-room. 

Urs. C. Well, we won't wait for them. Mr. Glumly, you are expected to 
furnish forth this evening’s entertainment. 

G Madam, my humble powers are all at your disposal. 

Mrs. C. Gallantly said. Now, sir, I call upon you first to recite, or read 
us something of your own. Afterwards you shall read us the last act of the 
Merchant of Venice. 
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G. After which, I suppose I shall be allowed to take supper with the company ? a 
(Several other guests enter and bow to Mrs. C., and take off her attention for s 


the moment.) 

J. H. (aside to Hn.) That’s an unlucky hit; there is to be no supper. 

H'n. Tea and soft waffles, eh? 

J. H. I believe so. 

G. Well, when shall I begin? 

Mrs. C. Immediately. This is recitation room, and thén we'll pass into 
the reading room, where all is prepared. 

G. Very well. I will give you some verses I wrote yesterday, on a chance 
meeting which saddened me. You know, Mrs. Campion, I have often been 
erossed in love. 

Mrs. C. Certainly. Am TI not your confidante ? 

G. Well, this was one of those obdurate ladies that used to reject me—the 
hest beloved of at leastadozen. Can you give me a miniature or something of 
the sort? I must act a little—very little indeed. 

Minetia. Here is a daguerreotype. 

G. It willdo. Only you are all to fancy it is a beautiful miniature of the 
lady in question. (Places himself in a pensive attitudein a chair ; lays the min- 
iature on the table near him. Miss Dubarre comes and places herself so as to 
front him as near as she can.) 





Glumly.— a 
The rose’s sweetest glow has not 4 

Departed from her cheek ; 

Nor have those glorious e »yes forgot 4 


The tongues they used to speak ; \ 
Yet certain changes time has wrought, 
Aud on her lofty brow, 
Are traces of maturer thonght— 
I think—she’d take me now. 
(Takes up the miniature, opens and looks at it.) 
Years have not touched her loveliness, 
Nor dim’d its gentle ray, 
Nor made one grace or charm the less, 
Since that all nameless day. 
All that she was is there—yet there 
Is not the thing I loved,— 5 
My own high dream of what, with care 
; And toil, she might have proved. 
(Lays the miniature down.) 


What canvass hope had there to fill— 
What schemes my fancy drew, 

When those rich energies were still 
Elastic, pliant, new. 

To concentrate, to guide, advance, 
Impel their glittering train, 
Presumptuous was the wish, perchance— 

At all events ’twas vain. 


Miss D. That’s beautiful. 
Mrs. C. Be-a-u-ti-ful! (G@. bows and foes on.) 


She deemed herself a pearl, more worth 
Than all the sons of men, 

And might have been—oh Heaven and earth! 
What might she not have been ! 

But cheated of its food, her mind 
Hath nearly fared like him, 

The self adoring youth, who pin ied 


Upon the fountain’s brim. 


i 
: 


J. H. Narcissus. 
Hn. Rupert Hay. 
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Miss D. Oh, gentlemen, how can you? 
; G.— 
i She trusted all too much to Heaven, 
Nor deemed she'd aught to do— 
But nature who had promise given 
Would give performance too. 
Asif our minds grew rife and rich, 
Even like the unweeting grain, 
Pour’d from the summer clouds, to which 
Comes eke the latter rain. 


Miss D. Is not thatadmirable ? 
Mary H. It is very good, certainly. 
G.— 
Her soul, that might have risen to seek 
The founts Minerva used, 
fi Luli’d by the praises of a clique, 
“f Deluded, mock’d, amused— 
Idle, with undeveloped powers 
And unexpanded wings, 
i Flung allto waste those precious hours 
? And missed those holy sp: ings. 
She sought her Phcaeuix mate in vain, 
And now that chase is over, 
I think she haply might be fain 
To take a mortal lover. 
I will not have her now—I'll try 
My skill some fair to reach, 
That’s young enough to learn when I 
; Am old enough to teach. 
i Miss D. Oh, that is excellent! But there’sa deal of spite in that last stanza, 
that must have come from old wounds. I’m afraid there’s truth under «ll this; 
Mr. Glumly. 
All. Excellent !—very good !—admirably delivered! (G. bowing.) 
Mrs. C. Well, ladies and gentlemen, we'll retire now to the next room and 
take acup of tea, after which we will put those fine tones in further requisition. 
(Takes Hn’s arm and threads the way, and all follow.) 


eos 


= 


Scene [1].—The same. (Re-enter HARTINGTON, and soon after Minerra.) 


Hn. Did you speak to her, Miss Minetta? 
Min. Yes, she'll be here directly. [{ Exit. 
(H'n. walks up and down looking anxiously at the door.) 


Aan Nae 


(Enter CHARLOTTE.) 


Hn. (taking her hand.) Dear Charlotte—did you get our notes this after- 
noon ? 

c Yes. 

Hn. Well, and what have you resolved on? 

© Oh, Hartington, I hardly dare speak the words. We have resolved to 


ate» 


Vee sy 


do all you ask. « 

, Hn. Bravely resolved! Now, we must not talk long here—all the arrange- 
ments are made. Minetta will tell you, and she goes with us. * 
C. She goes with us! ‘ 

; H’n. Yes—it is the oddest thing in the world. She and you, with Jacob. 
4 She will explain. You must hasten back before your absence and mine are 
f much observed. I'll go round and come in by a different door. 
H 


. [Exit Charlotte. Exit H'n. 
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Scens [V.—Guumty’s room. Guiumuy in morning gown and slippers. (Enter 
BARBow.) 

G. Ah, Barbow! how are you this morning ? 

B. Very well; how goes it with you, after your dissipation ? 

G. Very dissipated, indeed. You mean the reading party? 

B. Yes. 

G. We assembled between eight and nine, had tea and soft waffles, and I 
read myself hollow with the Merchant of Venice, and they sent us home sup- 
perless at eleven. 

B. Lenten entertainment. But perhaps you got some indemnity other- 
wise. Were the ladies very kind to you? 

G. Some of them were. I thought the Hollybushes were rather silent and 
distant. Hartington dges not like me, and I suppose they catch feelings from 
him now. 

B. How did Miss Dubarre treat you? 

G. Oh, she was all smiles and compliments. I never liked her so well. 
I recited something of my own, and she admired it, to my full satisfaction. 

B. Smiled upon you, too? 

G. Yes, she was as gay and pleasant as possible. 

B. Ah, ah! Well, | wigan 1 wal king upan l down, and é ramining Glur ly 
as he speaks.) well, there is a good deal about you to smile upon. And if Miss 
Dubarre chooses to do so, there is every reason in the world why you should 
reciprocate. 

G. So I should think. Don’t you want me to try another experiment !— 
write another letter this morning, eh? 

B. No, [ don’t 

G. And before the ink is dry, have Vansittart perhaps drop in and tell us 
he is engaged to Miss Nancy Dubarre, eh? 

B. No, no, [I tell you. Allow me to pursue the train of my own reflections. 
Your fate is in my hands. 

G. Is it so? ; 

B. Yes, and Miss Nancy Dubarre’s. 

G. (ironically.) Powerful magician! 

B. Yes, powerful magician. “ For such there be, but unbelief is blind,’”— 
(taking a paper from his pocket.) Here is a talisman which shall exercise an 
influence upou both of you all your lives. And before I quit you, you will ap- 


preciate its powers as I do. 
G. You are a man of strange words. Have you had your breakfast ? 
> 
De 


Yes. 


G. Ambrosia, I suppose. 

B. No, sausages. Buttoresume. This talisman— 

G. (snat vg al it but missing) Damn your talisman! Come, come, Bar- 
bow, you are coutriving to get me into some new tolly. Out with it, speak 
plain and I will answer you. 


B. Gloumly, are you tired of this magazine ? 

G. You know very well I am. 

B. You would assuredly throw it up if you were otherwise provided for. 

G. Most assuredly. 

B. Very well, | want it. Now, draw me up an assignment, and I will be- 
stow on you, by unfolding this paper, the hand and fortune of Miss Nancy 
Dubarre. ; 

G. Bah! Haven't you done with that nonsense yet ? 

B. Yes, and | will begiu with the sense. You are engaged to be married 
to Miss Dubarre. 

G. I am not. 

B. You are, and do not know it. You have proposed, and she has con- 
sented, but the matter hangs there, an unsolved mystery, till | speak. Do you 
know this letter ?—( Hands him the paper.) 


Rite, DL DERE EERE SIT EEE. 


ett Soe 
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G. It is acopy of my unfortunate composition of yesterday, apparently.— 
Did you make it out from memory ? 

B. No, | copied it, with the original under my eye. 

G. I saw you put the original in the fire before you left me. 


‘ B. You saw me burn the envelope. But the letter 1 kept, and I sent it to 
x Miss Dubarre ; your own hand-writing, signed with your name. Now read it, 
a and you will perceive that the thing is growing serious. 
a G. (rising, and seizing his arm.) Barbow, is this thing true ? 

8 g 
¥ B. As true as fate. 


G. You sent her that letter! Butdid she receiveit? Are you sure she 
received it? 
a B. 1 took good care of that. I had it put into her own hands. Now read 
it out to me. 

G. (sitting down—agitated.) Read it to me. 

B. ‘Dear lady—lt is not without a consciousness of extreme presumption, 
that I venture to offer to one, placed as you are, the homage of another adorer. 
I have hoped, indeed, and feared by turns, that through the cold forms of society, 
your quick eye may have divined the deep feelings those fornmis restrained ; but 
I cannot leave this any longer in doubt. I am urged by an impulse too strong for 
forms, to send you this brief declaration, that I may know positively that you know 
that my life is in your hands, and may find in your ‘smiles or frowns, when we next 
meet, the unequivocal oracle of my destiny. Your’s devotedly, Robert A. Glumly.”” 
x G. “Placed as you are.” { wonder what she thought I meant by that. 

4 B. 1 don’t very well know what it meant when you wrote it. 

G. TLalluded to Miss Hollybush’s high position in society. But that don’t 
apply so well to Miss Dubarre ; and besides, the affair with Milbury is fresh—she 
may think that T meant that. 

B. The devil!—no. She would interpret all for the best. You see she 
did, indeed, by her conduct. 

G. Yes, the unequivocal oracle was favorable enough. 

B. I would have paid well to see the scene. You calm, collected, uncon- 
scious, reciting and reading, and taking her compliments, and fifty others, with 
equal indifference. She all in a flutter, ful! of significant smiling and neds, and 
becks all lost, or only to thaw out upon your unapprehensive brain, after ten 
hours time, in the genial warmth of my presence— 

* G. (not atiending tohim.) Itis a very strange position. 
B. Yes, to have the ice all broken for you, and the chill taken off the water. 
No fears of a cold reception now. 
G. No possibility of getting into hot water, think you? 
B. Bah! not the least. Get your breakfast, man—put your coat on—and 
go and make assurance sure: after that we'll talk about the magazine. 


en a ap = 


a 
= 


4 Go where glory waits thee, 
; But when success elates thee, : 

Ob, then, remember me! { Exeunt. 
ref 


Scenr V.—Hay’s room. Hay alone. Enter Harrineton. 


Hay. Oh! I’ve been expecting you are home. 

Hn. All’s right! carriage engaged; church and clergyman bespoken; we 
shall be fairly wedded this evening. 

Hay. I'm glad to hear it. 

H’n. The girls are to stroll into Thompson and Weller’s at four o'clock. 
We shall be waiting there, with two coaches ready in Washington Place; we 
shall pass out, merely bowing to them, and get into one; and they will follow, 
and take the other. 

Hay. By themselves? 

H'n. No; Minetta Campion goes with them. 

Hay. Minetta Campion! 

H’n. Yes; and Jaeob Hollybush with us. They are to be married also. 

VOL, XXV.—NO, CXXXVI. 3 
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Hay. What an astonishing arrangement! What need have Jacob Holly- 
bush and Minetta Campion to elope ? 

H'n. Only the frolic, 1 suppose; or to matronize Charlotte and Mary. 

Hay. Ilt’s very kind. Whose whim is it? Minetta’s? 

H'n. Yes; when she heard of Mr. Hollybush’s proceedings, she broke out 
violently upon Jacob, and wanted him to interfere. He would’nt; and she 
vowed that the hour of our marriage should be that of bers. 

Hay. And he agreed to that? 

H'n. Yes; he did not care. He is perfectly indifferent about such matters. 
If the thing he does is right. he neither cares what the form is, nor what 
anybody says or thinks. He goes for the substantials. 

Hay. Yankee all over. But I should have thought he would have tried to 
mollify Robert. 

H’n. No; he has explained himself about that. Many years ago he gave 
Robert some advice in an important matter; and one where a lady was con- 
cerned. He gave information, too, that showed his advice was sound, and 
Robert took it; but Jacob says he never forgave him. 

Hay. Never! 

Hn. No; there was a perceptible coolness for some years; and Jacob says 
he knows the traces of the feeling exist in the old man’s mind yet. 

Hay. That seems like insanity. 

H’n. Probably Jacob’s discoveries were mortifying to his pride. Probably 
he was going to commit some egregious folly. 

Hay. He has a very strange temper—so courteous, so mild, in general, and 
then such devilish caprices. 

H’n. Jacob says now, he will not meddle in this affair of ours, for good nor 
evil. He is to see us elope; go with us, and be married himself at the same 
time ; but he shuts his eyes at our doings, or, at least, what suits us as well, he 
shuts his mouth. 

Hay. Very well. It’s odd; but I don't think it's disagreeable. By the 
way, | must go down and engage a parlour, and our rooms at the Astor. 

Hn. I'll go along. [ Exeunt. 


Scene VI.—Mrs. Duparre’s parlour. Miss D. alone. Servant brings in a 
card. 


Miss D. Mr. Glumly, ah! Show the gentleman up. 

Servt. Yes, madam. (Exit; afler a moment enter Glumly.y 

G. Good morning, Miss Dubarre. I hope lam not deranging your morn- 
ing Occupations. 

Miss D. (embarrassed.) No sir; not particularly, sir. 

G. Miss Dubarre, I took a liberty yesterday—I took a step—( Hesitates.) 

Miss D. Sir! 

G. Itook a step yesterday, with much apprehension of the result; a step 
which I feared my footing here would not justify— 

Miss D. Oh, sir! 

G. But the rarity of opportunities like the present—the impossibility of 
preventing interruptions. 

Miss D. Oh! no more apologies— 

G. The written thought cools, Miss Dubarre. I had a brain of fire yester- 
day when I penned those lines. I could have spoken movingly ; but I wrote— 
I know nothow. Say you have forgiven me. 

Miss D. There was nothing to forgive. 

G. There is everything to hope then, (seizing her hand.) Your smiles Jast 
night, and your kind words this morning, have made me the happiest of men. 

Miss D. Indeed, Mr. Glumly, (disengaging her hand,) indeed you are 
wrong to remind me of that. I certainly did smile last night, but you—you did 
not seem to understand me. 

G. Dearest lady, how can you start such an idea? Amid all that gossip, 
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and recitation, and reading, where half the time all eyes were on me as a per- 
former, could I presume to show any thankfulness for your kindness there ? 
It would have seemed like an attempt to publish it. 

Miss D. But I grew tired of being kind to no purpose ; and the latter part 
of the evening [ was cross—you might at least have discovered that. 

G. Dear lady, so I did; but I thought your altered demeanor was a hint to 
me to keep miy distanve. I took your first smiles for smiles of promise ; and 
then your frowns seemed to say, keep dark. 

Miss D. You have your answers ready. It is impossible to quarrel with 
you. (Gives himher hand.) Are you sincere and constant. 

G. Sincere [ am, aad constant | will be. My constancy in love is hitherto 
untried. 

Miss D. Oh, that is impossible! 

G. No; I havea calm spirit, that can bide its time; but a strong one, that 
can use the time when it comes. Why should that be impossible ? 

Miss D. But you have wandered through the world so much—through so 
many societies—all full of beauty and attraction. 

G. True, lady; but always with a model in my heart of something I sought, 
and did not find. I have found it now. Do you think I would offer youa 
rejected hand—a soiled and cast-off heart. 

Miss D. It might have been cast off, and yet not soiled. The heart makes 
mistakes sometimes, and corrects them, and is itself again. 

G. (Aside.) Oh, Milbury, what a devil of a blunder! (To her.) True, 
Miss Dubarre, the heart may be misled, and right itself, and be the purer. 
But man’s heart is the leader; he should go always right; and when he fixes, 
fix forever. 

Miss D. I hear my sister’s voice—leave me now, Mr. Glumly. 1 shall go 
over to Minetta’s bye-and bye. Adieu. 

G. Adieu. (Kisses her hand, and exit.) 


Scene VII.—The street before Mrs. Duparre’s house. Barsow waiting. 
Enter Guumiy from the house. 


B. (Coming to meet him.) At last. Well, is all settled ? 

G. All is settled, 1 think, definitively. 

B. Did you get on smoothly ? 

G. Tolerably ; but | had not had time to study my ground; and I got into 
one or two hobbles. 

B. And out again? 

G. Yes; thanks to nonsense, which I talked abundantly. I wonder where 
it all comes from. 

B. Idon’t know. But I know where a good deal of it goes. 

G. Where? 

B. Into the magazine. And I have been waiting here to talk to you about 
that. 

G. By heaven, Barbow, you are intolerable. Are you beginning already to 
dun me for the assignment? 


B. Iam entitled to it now. 
G. Notatall. I will give it you when I have made sure of something else. 


But I can’t throw away my crutch, because I have bespoken a carriage. 

B. Well, then, when your carriage comes home ? 

G. Yes, then I will redeem my promise. 

B. See that you do. I might make you do it sooner, but I forbear. 

G. Make me do it sooner? 

B. Certainly ; here is my talisman. (Shows the copy of the letter.) 

G. Ah, that is your talisman. And you have thus a certain power over 
me, eh? 

B. Precisely. 

G. And you can make me do things, eh? 
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B. Perhaps so. 
G. And having made proof of your power by making me do one thing, in 


process of time you may perhaps ask for another ? 

B. No, that I shall not. 

G. And you will hold your talisman over my head all the rest of my days— 
harrassing, threatening, tyrannizing ?— 

B. No, no, no. 

G. Levying black-mail ?— 

B. No, no, in the devil’s name. 

G. Yes, Mr. Barbow, yes, in the devil's name. But I won't stand it, and 
we'll settle this thing now. Give me that paper. 

B. Excuse me. 

G. Give it to me, or by heaven, before this sun sets, I’ll put the magazine 
beyond your power and mine. Give it to me. (/Tesitates, then gives it up. 
G. tears it to bits.) Bah, if you make such a point of it. 

B. So far, so good. But you could write out another from memory, 


‘ 


could’nt you ? 
G. I suppose I could. 
B. Do itif you dare. Go to Miss Dubarre, tell her the whole story about 


that letter—she won't believe it all, but you will make me some trouble—you 
will make rather more for yourself. Be calm, Mr. Glumly—there is no need 
of all this heat. 

G. Calm, sir—damnation! If you utter a word to me, or give mea hint about 
that consignment before l’m ready to give it to you—before I volunteer to offer 
it—I swear to you, you never shall have it at all. And if you threaten me 
again, I'll break all your bones into dice. 

B. Very well, sir. 

G. I believe I understand such matters. I have not edited a two-penny 
paper for nothing. I know the ways of the town, and especially how to stave 
off black-mail. (Shakes his stick at B. and exit.) 

B. Itseems he does. (Erit.) 


Scene VIII.—Mnrs. Campion’s house. Minetrra and Miss DuBarreE. 


Minetta. But, dear Nancy, is not all this very sudden ? 

Miss D. Sudden, dear—ob, not at all. I was very much taken with Mr. 
Glumly the first time I ever saw him, and I do believe I made an impression at 
the same time on him. 

Minetia. That’s happy. 

Miss. D. Yes, he always showed a preference for me when he had an op- 
portunity. His approaches were so quiet, and so gradual; he is a person of 
great delicacy of sentiment. 

Minetta. No doubt of it. Did you expect a declaration when it came ? 

Miss D. Notat that moment. But you know. dear Minetta, when we have 
a prisoner, we can always see pretty nearly what he is thinking about; he can’t 
take us much by surprise. 

Minetia. No—they have very transparent heads, these lovers. 

Miss D. And when the crisis approaches—when we've played off all our 
coy airs, and got quite ready to surrender, then we make them believe the very 
contrary. 

Minetta. When we work them up into heroics. 

Miss D. Yes, or tragics, or romantics, just any shape of passionate demon- 
stration we prefer. Then comes the declaration which they think they make, 
poor fellows. Why. it is nothing but a tune we play upon them. 

Minetta. Did you manage Mr. Glumly so? 

Miss D. Certainly. I put reason, passion, hope, fear and jealousy by turns 
into his behavior, just as systematically as a cook would put salt and pepper 
into soup. Did you not do so with Mr. Hollybush ? 

Minetta. Of course I did; and I spiced the soup pretty freely sometimes. 
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Miss D. Bless the men, they know but very little who gives them their 
ideas. I mean to keep the spice-box after marriage. Minetta. 

Minetta. Sodol. Weare to be endowed with their worldly goods, you 
know, but not with their heavy wits. 

Miss D. Heaven forbid! 

Minetta. But now, dear, I have something very particular to tell you. I am 
to be married this evening. 

Miss D. This evening! 

Minettu. Yes, this very evening. And so must you. 

Miss D. Impossible! Oh, Minetta— 

Minetta. Yes, you must. Here’s company coming—come up to my room, 
and I’lltell you. There's a party of us— 

(Enter Joun.) 

John. Mr. Glumly. 

Minetta. Show him up. There’s a party of us going to elope. 

Miss D. Elope! 

Minetta. Yes, yes—but I can’t tell you now. (Enter Glumly.) Mr. 
Glumly, excuse us a few moments. [I'll ‘send word to mamma you are here. 


I've something to say to Nancy, and all for your interest, | assure you. 
[G. bows. Exit M. and Miss. D. 


(G. walks up and down. After a few moments, Enter Mrs. C.) 

Mrs. C. Good morning, Mr. Glumly. Much obliged to you for our pleasant 
entertainment last evening. I hope you did not over-exert your voice. 

G. No, madam, thank you; but if I had, I received a tribute of sweet voices 
that would have restored it. 

Mrs. C. Very pretty. Have you been down Broadway, to-day ? 

G. Yes, as far as the New- York Club. 

Mrs. C. Ah, you go to the Young Men's Club. What did you find there. 

G. Oh, some boys—regular New-York boys. Their hats and coats were 
most of them unexceptionable. 

Mrs. C. Why, you did not converse with hats and coats, did you ? 

G. Not directly. But the hats and coats did furnish most of the conversa- 
tion, Horses, to be sure, and billiards. 

Mrs. C. And alittle about parties and balls. 

G. Yes, and about young girls, and their respective attractions and fortunes. 
I wish the young girls would hear— 

Mrs C. Mr. Glomly, shall we never have any intellectual men in our society ? 

G. Yes, madam, when New-York is as large as Paris. 

Mrs. C. Not till then? 

G. Oh, that’s not so very long. But the intellectual and educated man is 
arare combination. You only get one out of a great many thousands. 

Mrs. C. So I have discovered. 

G. Well, but we shall get enough bye-and-bye to form a circle, notwith- 
standing ; and when we do, that circle will exercise a mighty influence. 

Mrs. C. Willit displease those young men you spoke of, or improve their talk ? 

G. Yes; knowledge, education, taste and refinement even, are penetrating 
the whole mass of our population. Set up a good nucleus, and young men will 
come forth from every class of our society, and take their places with the best. 


Mrs. C. Will the ladies consent to that ? 

G. Yes; they will appreciate strong understandings and trained minds, and 
they will be the first to prefer them to a pack of idle blockheads, whose educa- 
tions have been done by contract, by fashionable school-masters. 

Mrs. C. Well, it may be so. 

(Enter Minerra and Miss D. Miss D. bows to G. and exit. Minetta 
detains him. 

Minetta. Mr. Glumly, Miss Dubarre desires you to remain here a mo- 
ment. Mamma, I’m going out shopping, andI will take Mr. Glumly along, with 
your permission. I have “something special to arrange with him. 

Mrs. C. Very well, dear. [Exit G. and Minetta. Scene closes. 
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IPHIGENEIA IN TAURIS 


A DRAMA OF GOETHE. 


ACT IIL. 
IPHIGENEIA anp ORESTES. 


Iphig. (unbinding him.) Unhappy man, I only loose thy bonds 
In sign of harder fate: the freedom granted | 
Here in the holy grove to both of you, 


Is, like the last bright gleam of animation 

Upon the sick man’s face, death’s harbinger. 

I dare not yet acknowledge to myself 

That you are lost; for how could I uplift 

A murderous hand ’gainst your devoted lives? 

And no one dares presume, while I am priestess, 
To touch your consecrated heads. But, ah! 

Should I refase obedience to the king, 

1 


In anger he will choose among my train 


Some other virgin to discharge the office, 

And I shall have but wishes to bestow. 
Much-valued countryman! The very slave 
Who buat approach’d our patrial household gods, 
Is richly welcome in a foreign land— 

How can I pour enough of joy and blessing 

On you, who bear the image of the beroes 
Whom from my infancy I’ve learn’d to honor 
And in my inmost heart light up anew 

The faded flattering pictures of my youth. 


Orest. Dost thou from prudent choice conceal thy name 





And thy descent, or may I hope to know 

Whose heavenly goodness warbles comfort to me? 
Iphig. Yes, thou shalt know me; but inform me first 

(For from thy brother I have learned but half) 

Of those, who coming back from fallen Troy 

Found on the threshold of a long-wish'd home 

An unexpected, hard, and cruel doom. 

Tho’ I was early banish’d to this shore, 

I recollect the shy and hasty glance, 

I cast with wonder on the train of heroes. 


"Twas as Olympus from its top had pour d 





The awful shadows of the illustrious dead 
To stalk in terror to the walls of Troy : 
And Agamemnon was of all the greatest. 


Tell me—he fell, the day he saw his home, 


By Clytemnestra and gisthus slain? 


Orest. He did, 
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Iphig. Ah, sad Mycene! On thy site 
The sons of Tantalus, with lavish hand, 
Are stowing curse on curse: like baneful-weeds 
They teem with ever multiplying crimes, 
And to their children’s children still transmit 
Murder on murder for inheritance. 
Disclose the rest thy brother left untold, 
When horror’s glooom suspended my attention— 
How was the remnant of this mighty race, 
Hereafter the avenger of his father, 
The last born child, the only son, Orestes, 
Preserved from slaughter on that day of blood ? 
The net of black Avernus round his head 
Has a like fortune drawn, or spared in mercy? 
Say, was he saved? Lives he? and lives Electra? 
Orest. They live, 
Iphig. They live? Lend me, thou golden sun, 
Thy fairest beams to lay in gratitude 
3efore Jove's throne! for I am poor and mute— 
Orest. If the heir’d ties of hospitality 
Or nearer bonds connect thee with this house, 
As by thy joy would seem, O curb thy heart: 
For to re-plunge into a sea of sorrow 
[s to be happy doubly horrible. 
Thou only knowst of Agamemnon’s death 


I find— 
Iphig. And is not this enough to know? 


Orest. Thou yet hast heard but half the horrid tale 
Iphig. What more!—Orestes and Electra live 7— 
Orest. Hast thou no fears for Clytemnestra’s fate ? 


Iphig. My fears or hopes are impotent to save her. 


Orest. She isdeparted from the land of hope. 
Iphig. Did her repenting hand in expiation 


Shed her own blood ? 
Orest. Not so; yet her own blood 
Cohsign'd her to the shades. 
Iphig. Give clearer answer. 
Uncertainty with many-folded wing 
Hides in ill-boding gloom my anxious head. 
Orest. And have the gods reserv’d me to relate 
A deed, which gladly in the silent realms 
Of night and hell I would forever hide— 
Thy gentle tongue against my will compels it. 
Expect and have a tale to shudder at. 
The day that royal Agamemnon fell, 
Electra's prudent hand conceal’d her brother 
Beneath the roof of Strophius, a kinsman. 
He willingly received, and educated 
With his own Py lades, the fugitive, 
And both the youths grew up in tenderest friendship 
Their bosoms early felt a burning wish 


To'avenge the monarch’s death: in strange attire 
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They sought Mycene, and anpounc’d themselves 
As messengers of young Orestes’ death, 
And bearers of his ashes. Thus they gain’d 
A glad admittance from the credulous queen 
Orestes to Electra then disclos’d 
fi name and purpose. She with ardent lip 
Rekindled soon the embers of revenge 
That in the sacred presence of a mother 
Had faded in his breast; in silence led him 
To where his father fell, and pointed out 
A wither’d blood-mark on the guilty floor 
That linger’d still for vengeance; there describ’d 
With tongue of fire each murky circumstance 
That dy’d the crime still deeper, wail’d her own 
Hard slavish treatment and the haughty carriage 
of the successful tr 1itors, show’d the dangers 
That lowered over Agamemnon’s children 
From their unfeeling step-mother (for such 
To them she was become) and to Orestes 
Consign’d the old and oft-incrimson’d poignard 
So wont to murders in the house of Pelops— 
And Clytemnestra by her son was slaughter’d. 
Iphig. Immortals, who on ever-golden clouds 
Spend your clear days in joy—was it for this 
Ye tore me from my country, from the world— 
For this that ye approach’d me to your shrines— 
For this intrusted to my patient hand 
To feed the holy flame, taught my calm’d soul 
Like it to lift a clear and equal look 
Of pious hope to your unruffled dwellings— 
That I might later learn and deeper feel 
The dire misfortunes of a race we frown on? 
Talk to me of the wretched—of Orestes. 
Orest. Would I could tell thee also of his death 
How from his mother’s gaping wounds arose 
Her haughty spirit, and with angry yell 
Shriek’d to the daughters of the ancient night— 
« Seize on this parricide, this son of guilt, 
And with implacable revenge pursue him.”’ 
They heard her voice: they roll’d their hollow eyes 
Like famish’d eagles on their destin’d prey ; 
In their dark dens they stirr’d: their sad companions 
Doubt and Remorse from silent corners stole 
With knitted hands to éarth, from their loose locks 
Dispersing pitchy damps of Acheron. 
Now ceaseless contemplation of the past 
Rolls in black gyres around his haunted brow. 
The fiends long-banish’d from the beauteous earth 
tenew their all-deforming range with him, 
Pursue his rovings, hang upon his step, 
And only stop to add redoubled horror 


To the black hour they overtake his flight 
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Iphig. Unhappy man! Thy mnch resembling fate 
Makes thee more deeply sympathize with his. 

Orest. How cam’st thou to suspect my fate like his ? 

Iphig. Thy younger brother has intrusted to me 
That thon hast also slain thy nearest kinsman. 

Orest. I cannot bear that thy pure spotless soul 
Should be misled by falsehood. Let the stranger 
Weave his deceitful and ensnaring wiles 
For them he fears; but between us, be truth. 

I am Orestes: and this guilty head 

Is stooping to the tomb, is seeking death— 

In any form his coming shall be welcome. 
Whoe’er thou be, to thee and to my friend 

I wish deliverance, to myself destruction. 

Thou seemst to be detain’d against thy will; 
Contrive to fly with him, and leave me here, 
That headlong burl’d from these impending rocks 
My gushing blood may to the sea extend, 

And roll wide curses o’er this savage shore. 

Go ye together back to lovely Greece, 

There may new life andhappier daysawait you. [ Retires into the wood. 

i hig Fulfilment, daughter of the almighty sire, 
At length the hour of thy descent is come, 


And thy vast image stands unroll’d before me! 


My aching sight scarce reaches to thy hands, 
Which, with the treasures of Olympus fill’d 
Shower wreaths of benediction !—As a king 
Is known by the profusion of his bounty, 
(For that to him is nothing, which to crowds 

Is riches) also ye are known, Celestials, 

By long reserv’d and wisely granted gifts: 

For ye alone distinguish what behooves us, 

And oversee futurity ’s wide realms, 

While mists conceal from us the wondrous prospect 
And dim the twinkling star-beams to our gaze. 
Calmly we hear our restless childish prayers 

To hasten your decrees; but your wise hands 

Cull not the heavenly fruit, while unmatur’d 

And woe is him, who with impatient lip 

Would seize the good in store !—he swallows death. 
Let not this long-awaited joy forsake me, 

And, like the visions of departed friends, 


Abandon to reality of woe. 


+ 


IPHIGENEIA anv ORESTES. 
Orest. (returning.) If thou be praying to the gods above, 
Speak not my name with thine and Pylades’, 
My name draws vengeance down on its associates, 
And prayers are impotent to soothe this torment. 
Iphig. My fate is knit with thine. 
Orest. Notso: alone 
And unattended would I sink to Hades. 
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Were thy own veil inwrapt around my head 

It could not hide me from the dragon-eyed, 

The ever-watchful followers; of my step. 

Nay, e’en thy very presence, heavenly woman, 

May turn their looks askance, but can’t avert them. 

What though their impious brazen thread may not 

O’erstep the limits of the holy grove, 

I hear them yonder grinning horrid laughter, 

Like wolves around the tree upon whose top 

The traveller climb’d in safety. There they lie, 

And at my coming from the earth shall start, 

Lift the big cloud of dust with busy feet, 

Give to the hissing winds their snaky locks, 

And dog my flight with never-ending chase. 
Iphig. Orestes, listen toa friendly word. 
Orest. No: keep it for a friend of the celestials. 
Iphig. They give thee earnest of reviving hopes. 
Orest. I see the pale gleam of the flood of death— 

’T will guide me through this mist of woe to hell. 
Iphig. Hast thou no other sister but Electra? 
Orest. I\new but one; yet the all ruling hand 

Of fate remov'd an elder, who beheld not 

The miserable doom of all her kindred. 

Cease, cease thy questions, do not join the band 

Of my tormentresses, who blow away 

With wicked joy the ashes of oblivion, 

Lest the warm embers of remorse should fade 

And cease to scorch my soul. Will they forever 

Cast scalding sulphur on the glowing brand 

Which crime has given to the sons of Pelops 

For a perpetual heirdom—ever sear 

My soul with coals of hell. 
Iphig. se ’t mine to fling 

Some fragrant incense on the flame. Allow 

Affection’s gentle breath to cool thy bosom. 

Orestes, my belov’d, wilt thou not hear me? 

Has the terrific band of thy pursuers 

Drain’d all the blood of nature from the veins, 

And have their Gorgon-eyeballs petrified 

Thy feeling heart ’—O, if a mother’s curse 

Call thee with hollow accent to the shades, 

May not the purer blessing of a sister 

Draw from Olympus ease and comfort to thee ? 
Orest. She calls—and thou combin’st to rend my bosom. 

Have gods of vengeance borrow’'d e’en thy form ? 

Who art thou, that with searching tongue disturbest 

The very bottom «f my billowing soul ? 


Iphig. Does not thy heart inform thee? Iam she— 


Iphigeneia—and am here—alive. 
Orest. Who, thou? 
Iphig. My brother! 


Orest. Wence! nor touch these locks: 
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As from Creusa’s wedding garment, thence 
Contagious flows a fire unquenchable. 
A way—like Hercales, I would exhale 
My worthless hated life in wilds and deserts. 
[phig. Thou shalt not perish. O that I could hear 
Qne calm reply to banish every doubt 
And make me sure I have the bliss I’ve pray’d for 
A wheel of joy and sorrow hurries round 
My agitated soul, Upon the stranger 
I look with apprehension; but my heart 
Resistless throws me on a darling brother. 
Orest. Is this Lyzus’ temple, that the priestess 
Thus with unbridled holy fury glows? 
Iphig. O hear me, look upon me, bow my heart 
Expands to eompass all the happiness 
Of seeing thee (the dearest whom the world 
Has left me still) of folding in these arms, 
That long have open’d on the vacant wind, 
Thee, my Orestes. Let me, let me clasp thee. 
As down Parnassus flows the eternal fountain 
From rock to rock along the golden vale 
Clear and abundant, so a flood of joy 
Streams from my heart in copious waves, and spreads 
An ample sea of happiness around me. 
Orestes, O my brother! 
Orest. Lovely nymph, 
I neither trust thee nor thy soothing speeches . 
Diana asks severer votaries, 
Nor will she see her sanctuary profan’d. 
A truce to thy embraces! Wouldst thou give 
Thy fond affections to a worthy youth, 
With love and safety crown my friend. He roves 
Among yon rocks: seek him; abandon me 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


POPULAR PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


GENERAL JOSEPH WALKER, OF LOUISIANA, 


In the history of men and of nations, it is not unfrequently our part to 
follow from remote and humble obscurity, to high and distinguished place 
and honors, the personages who stand out in relief, and, by the splendor 
of their cenius, illustrate, elevate, and render distinguished, as it were, the 
very epochs in which they have lived. In no country, and least of all in 
a republican one, can the mere fetters and restraints imposed by the cir- 
cumstances of birth, poverty, and even want, exercise in every instance 
a controlling influence, repressing the ardour of genius, and effectually 


cramping or crushing its resources. 
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In a republic only, however, can the citizen of blameless reputation, 
integrity and modest worth, performing through the course of a long life 
with diffidence and fide lity the duties of his position, whatever it may be, 
in relation to his fellow-men, with scrupulousness, exactness, and an 
humble purpose, and without any of the advantages of family or fortune, 
learning or genius, rise to the first place among his odinpes ers by their 
hearty suffrages and support. If it be true, that such men nd such in- 
stances are rare, it is not the less honorable to human nature that they 
do sumetimes exist, and that their influence is never otherwise than of 
the most beniguant character. These men move not ina pathway blazing 
with lustre at each advance, but it is a less tortuous one ; and, although 
not leading in the end to the magnificence of state or empire, it has 
never, and can never lead to their degradation or ruin. The nations of 
the world have not seldom in sackcloth and in ashes mourned over the 
birth and career of the dazzling and brilliant spirits, who have, meteor- 
like, shot athwart their times, exciting the admiration and huzzahs of 
wondering crowds. Aristides the Just wis more honorable to Athens, 
and excited a more salutary influence than Pericles: the magnificent 
and honest old Phocion, who scorned, from the bottom of his heart, the 
popul ar arts of demagogues, whilst m: anfully performing his duty, might 
have saved the state, while all the phillipic thunderbolts of De mosthenes 
were being dealt out in vain. It was this feeling which made Cicero, 
upon one occasion, when extolling ambition to the skies, and declaring 
that there was really ‘nothing worthy of being ardently desired but 
praise and glory, and that in their pursuit all pains of body and perils of 
death and exile were to be utterly despised,’’ add, immediately afterwards, 
* Indeed I may go further, and say, that nature without learning is better 
calculated to snapire 4 the love and ‘admiration of our fellow men than learn- 
ing without virtue.” 

Among the most widely esteemed and respected citizens of Louisiana, 
with all classes and with all parties, is the subject of this memoir. Gen. 
Joseph Walker’s whole early history, public career, and services, it is 
our desire in some manner, however inadequate, to pourtray, that modest 
merit may have an appropriate tribute, and another instance be furnished 
for the emulation of a rising generation, of eminent virtue acknowledged 
and rewarded: 

Gen. Walker may be regarded as one of the oldest native born citizens 
of Louisiana, of a mixed Anglo Saxon and French Creole extraction. He 
was born in Ne »w-Orleans, in the year 1784, w hen the Spanish rule was par- 
amount, and when the ol« 1 ‘ father of waters” traced his w ay through a wil- 
derness, making no obeisance to the scattering village on his banks, where 
now has reared itself a magnificent and densely populous emporium. His 
father, Peter Walker, emigrated at an early age to the United States 
from England, landing at Philadelphia, a short time before the revolu- 
tion, where he pursued his occupation as a watchmaker, until, oe 
the spirit of western enterprise, then dawning upon the country, and « 
faint glimmering of what the future promised, proving too much to be re- 
sisted, he removed his permanent residence to New-Orleans, after a 
short absence in Jamaica. Inthat city he soon married a Creole lady of 
French extraction, the daughter of Pierre Revoile and Marie Catherine 





* Oration in defence of Archias. 
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Laroche, identifying himself thus and thenceforward with the destinies 
of the rising province, until the period of his decease, which occurred 
in 1864, by accidentally drowning in the Mississippi, in company with 
Mr. St. James Beauvais of Point Coupeé. 

Young Walker, the subject of our memoir, now found himself, as we 
have heard him express it, just entering upon manhood—poor, compara- 
tively friendless, and imperatively urged to daily and unremitting toil at 
farming, earning a meagre support, and with his small savings, expended 
in books, adding to his stock of limited education, which was but a 
common possession at that early period of our history, even with those 
more favored than himself. 

That he performed his part well in the circumstances of his position, 
may be inferred conclusively from the fact, that we find him as far back 
as 1820, returned by a very strong vote of his fellow-citizens of Rapides, 
a iwembe “r to the State Legislature . To this post he has been freque tly 
re-elected since, to the great satisfaction of his constituents and of the 
state at large. In 1840, he tovk a seat in the Senate of Louisiana, filling 
the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Mr. Wuinns, then a candi- 
date ‘for C ongress. 

In 1844, when the state was agitated from one extreme to the other, 
in regard to the revisions of the old constitution of 1812, and perhaps the 
establishment of a new one, Gen. Walker was nominated by his fellow- 
citizens of Rapides, Catahoula and Avoyelles, for a seat in'the convention, 
then about . assemble, and was elected by a very large majority over his 
opponent, O. N. Ogden, Esq., the whig hi ampion, supporte -d with all the 
strength of th it party, upon the ground of his opposition to an elective 
judiciary, which Gen. Walker was known strenudusly to advocate. 
The whigs, in this instance, relied very much and confidently upon the ad- 
mitted opposition of many democrats to this principle, and the supposed 
hostility of the Creoles to it in any of its forms. So mistaken, however, 
were they in the result, that their candidate was beaten with even a larger 
majority in Avoyelles thi in in Catahoula or Rapides, 

No other proot need be exacted or given of the commanding position 
ever occupied by General Walker in all of the public bodies in which he 
has served than this, that he was elected to the speaker’s chair of the 
House, in 1837, succeeding Mr. Labranche, sent as chargé to Texas, by 
Mr. Van Buren, and also to the presidency of the State Ciseddladieas: in 
1844, receiving in both instances unanimous votes of thanks for his faith- 
ful, honorable and assiduous performance of duties, offered by Whig 
members, and in the last instance by the Hon. Mr. Conrad. 

An election to the presidency of the Convention of 1844, was the 
highest possible tribute that could have been paid by the representatives 
of the people of Louisiana to the merits, integrity and abilities of any 
citizen, the more especially when it is considered that the opponent in 
this instance was the Hon. John R. Grymes, of New-Orleans, one of the 
most distinguished barristers of bis age, and identified with Louisiana 
from his earliest professional life; and that this Convention contemplated 
radical changes in the whole structure and organization of the state gov- 
ernment. In all the able, protracted and deeply exciting debates of this 
distinguished body for nearly three-fourths of a rr all the rivalries of 
contending interests, the hostilities of parties and of sections, to have 
preserved a spirit of moderation, of judgment, equity tol firmness, wisely 
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determining the multitude ‘of points which were arising, and to have 
commanded at last an wnanimous tribute of approval, was in the power of 
but few men, and is one of the crowning honors of General Walker’s 
public life. 

At the first election under the new constitution adopted by the Con- 
vention, Gen. Walker almost equally divided with the Hon. Isaac John- 
son the suffrages of the democratic party, for the gubernatorial chair. 
His high claims were, however, by an amicable adjustment, postponed, in 
the full understanding that they would be recognized and met in the 
next ensuing term. So fully was this understood, and with such wide 
favor was it received throughout all the state, that, when the Democratic 
Convention assembled in May last, at Baton Rouge, and the name of 
Gen. Walker was announced as a candidate, the whole body rose from 
their seats with one accord, and with loud and continuous cheering, rati- 
fied unanimously the nomination. The committee, in notifying him of 
the result, use the following language : 


New- Orleans, May 8, 1849. 


Hon. Joseph WALKER: 

Sir,—The pleasing duty has been assigned to us of informing you of your 
nomination by the Democratic Convention, held at Baton Rouge, on Monday, 
the 7th of May, as the candidate of the democracy of Louisiana for Governor 
in the election of November next. The confidence thus manifested by the 
representatives of the democratic party, in your patriotism, capacity and sound 
principles, must be the more gratifying to your feelings, as it was the unanimous 
and spontaneous expression of the preference of one of the most numerously 
attended conventions ever held in this state, and was accompanied by circum- 
stances indicative of a deep and warm enthusiasm and harmony, which give us 
the strongest assurance of your success in the contest in which we are em- 
barked. 

As the standard-bearer of the great principles of progress in our young and 
growing state, the democracy will follow you with their warmest hopes and 
their best exertions for your glorious triumph. Confiding in your devotion to 
the principles embodied in the resolutions adopted by the Convention, and in 
your ability to carry them into effective operation, your fellow-citizens hope to 
see your election to, and administration of the Executive trusts, conducive to the 
honor and welfare of the state, and to the integrity and advancement of the 
democratic party. With the assurances of their high regard, we have the 
honor to be your obedient servants, 


ALEXANDER WALKER, CuHarvtes DuTILLet, 
CassimerR LAcoste, Oscar ARROYO, 


Joun M. Beut. 


To which the General very promptly responded : 


New- Orleans, 9th May, 1849. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have the honor of acknowledging the receipt of your letter 
of this date, informing me that [ have been nominated by the Convention of the 
democratic party of the state, for the office of Governor, at the election in No- 
vember next. 

Whilst I accept with great diffidence this token of partiality on the part of 
my fellow-citizens, I cannot but express my conviction, that | owe my present 
nomination more to the kind feelings of my political friends, than to any merit 
I possess. I had hoped that some one else of our political friends, more com- 
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petent and more deserving, would have been selected as the standard-bearer of 
the democratic party in the approaching canvass ; but since it appears to be their 
will and pleasure that I shall be their candidate, 1 cheerfully acquiesce, and 
pledge myself to use my best efforts to secure my election. And should a ma- 
jority of the voters of the state of Louisiana manifest their confidence in me, 
by casting their votes in my favor on the day of election, I shall not fail to appre- 
ciate this mark of their confidence, and will endeavor, according to the best of 
my abilities, to discharge the high and responsible duties of chief magistrate of 
the state, as to meet the just expectations of my fellow-citizens. 

The honor of being thus selected by the representatives of the democratic 
party of my native state, for the highest office in the gift of the people of any 
state, an honor, too, unsolicited by me—could not fail to awaken in the bosom of 
so humble an individual as I must acknowledge to be, emotions, the character 
of which I have no language adequate to express. 


[ deem it, gentlemen, unnecessary to trouble you at this time with my opinions 
upon the important political questions that divide the two great political parties 
of our country, because I have so often expressed them, that 1 must presume 
they are sufficiently known throughout the state [am a democrat from princi- 
ple, not from interest; [ have been one ever since I became old enough to 


judge of such matters for myself, and my experience goes far to confirm me in 
my early impressions. 


In conclusion, allow me, gentlemen, to express my gratitude to you, for the 
flattering manner in which you have been pleased to communicate the decision 
of the Convention, and I pray you to accept the assurance of my high regard 


and esteein. JOSEPH WALKER. 


To Messrs. Alex. Walker, Casimer, Lacoste. ) 
Chas. Dutillet, O. Arroyo, and J. M. Bell, \ 


General Walker has ever been a staunch Jeffersonian of the highest 
republican school; and in an unpublished letter which we have seen, de- 
clares, “1 have been, ever since I was old enough to form an opinion, a 
follower of Mr. Jefferson, and in favor of the true democratic principles, 
when democrats were few and far between in this state. My confidence 
in the capacity of the people to govern themselves has never been shaken, 
and more especially in their capacity of selecting their own officers 
without recourse to executive power. I have feared the growth of patron- 
age as a great evil under our system,” &c.* 

General Walker has been for the last four years State Treasurer, hav- 
ing been elected to two terms, in the first instance over the Hon. Wm. 
Debuys, and in the last, the Hon. G. W. McWhorter, supported by the 
whigs, who had upon joint ballot a majority of two or three votes in the 
Legislature ! 

He has been through life a warm friend, at times seriously embarrass- 
ing himself for the accommodation of others, as a father, tender and 
affectionate, and discharging with fidelity the duties of that relationship. 
Although in but moderate circumstances, his widowed daughters, with 
their large families, have ever found a refuge within his homestead, and 
a kind protector and friend in their deprivation. His cotton plantation 
is situated in the parish of Rapides, a few miles distant from Alexandria. 

In stature, Gen. Walker is tall and dignified; in address, easy and 
affable; in manner, courteous, coming up in every particular in his in- 
tercourse with his fellows to the true standard of an amiable gentleman, 
respecting the rights and feelings of every one, and serving with kindly 
offices whenever an occasion offers. It may be doubted, upon the whole, 
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whether any man in Louisiana has more warm friends and supporters, or 
could carry with equal strength a seat in the gubernatorial chair of the 
state, which there is little doubt of his occupying for the four years that 
are to come. 


*In reply to an accusation in one of the partisan presses, Gen. Walker answered a 
short time ago, “ I never said to any man living I was not a democrat in 1824. I was 
originally a Crawford man, bat when he was dropped, and [ was compelled to choose 
between Mr. Clay and Mr. Adams, I felt rather inclined to support the latter, but I had 
no opportunity of doing so, as I was not in the Legislature at the time. Why upbraid 
me with being an Adams man 25 years ago, when even Mr. Jefferson preferred him to 
every other candidate? Did not Mr. Jefferson first take him into his confidence when 
he gave in his adhesion to the republican party during his administration? Did not Mr. 
Madison retain him in his confidence? Did not Mr. Monroe make him Secretary of 
State? Did not all this afford good reason to believe that Mr. Adams was attached to 


the republican party ?”’ 


CALIFORNIAN GOLD. 


A SONG FOR THE OCCASION. 


Ir long has been a fashion, when the sun goes down fo rest, 

To stand and gaze with rapture upon the golden west ; 

But now the admiration surpasses that of old, 

The yellow hue is taken for the gleam of real gold. | 
Where, from the Rocky mountains, bright streams like silver bands 
Toward the broad Pacific glide over golden sands, 

Is found that El Dorado, so vainly sought of old; 

Is found the land of Ophir, the precious land of gold. 





And then the yellow tinting, upon the sunset sky, 

Is but a bright reflection from where the ** placers”’ lie, 
No wonder that the cry is, from the timid and the bold, 
Away to San Francisco! Ho, tor the land of gold! 


In the vale of Sacramento soft the robes of verdure lie, 
And the brightest flowers are blooming to please the stranger's eye; 
But the stranger’s eye is dazzled, he cares not to behold 
The smile that nature weareth—his only cry is * gold !” 


Gold! gold! it was the watchword, when the Spaniard first unfurled 
The flag of conquest over the new-found western world ; 

When a Cortez or Pizarro, red-handed, wily, bold, 

Seized Montezuma’s treasures—pounced on Peruvian gold. 


; 1 
) ; 
, Iwas a golden dream that westward turned many a venturous prow ; 
; ’Tis with golden dreams that westward are thousands thronging now ; 
And though pure hearts were gathered, and strong hands brought of old 
To build our western empire, it’s corner-stone was gold. 
Thus to California’s vallies, gold, with its phantom glare, 
q Lures thousands but to show what their real treasures are. 
' The soil, the streams and harbors, whose wealth remains untold, 
Together with the climate, will eclipse the yellow gold. 
, " 
t Albany, June 1st, 1849. 
; : 





SS 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


In New-York. money has remained exceedingly plenty during the month, 
under the influx of mercantile deposits swelling at the banks, through the 
prompt payments of the country dealers. The passing aw iy of the cholera 
was marked by the revival of great activity in the fall business. The number 





of dealers in the city became very large, and their purchases so active as to 
produce a rise in the prices of the considerable importations which have taken 
place for the fall trade. The importations of dry goods at the port of New- 
York, since July, have been as follows, comparing the aggregate with the cor- 
responding season of last year: 


IMPORTS OF DRY GOODS, PORT OF NEW-YORK : 


Wool. Cotton. Silk Flax Mis Total. 

MR I anaes Zod, 420 «eee 164,440.... 562,822.... 77,909.... 48:315.... 3,108,910 

17,.... 1,020,649....311,555..... 1,087.37) ....265,764.... 127 442... ..2:3892 807 

; hicsee £0 SOl sence elves. Bdaaen kt C000 isce BU . 1,877,472 

; 3] oc FEOUE 4a ZUG ee eas Lut OO pone LOLs uwca to - 1,755,443 

| i ae 157 cee 207 904... 445,464.... 89,088.... 67,446 - 1,267,322 

14, 389,626 137,497.... 259,103....164,391.... 56,827 .... 1,009,444 

\Total,......3,637 ,314.. 1,377,233 ....3,493,885....931,994....453,944.... 9.834.399 

‘ 1848,..1,615,345..1,647,086....2.535,509.... 502,823 .... 360,349....6,661,112 

Increase .2.021,069.. _— ctee .098,37655..429, 17 1.222 85,090.05 8,175 267 
Decrease... . —- os 269.853 .. _— ited -— faite —_— owas — 


There has been an increase in most articles, with the exception of cottons 


a) 


reaching in the aggregate 334 per cent., and these have found prompt sale a 
improving prices, under the effective demand from the interior, and cannot now 
be replaced at the same prices from abroac, by reason of the generally increased 
consumption which has taken place, as well in India asin Western Eu ope and 
England. The subsiding of political disquiet, although at the expense of popu- 
lar rights, has been attended by that renewed activity of European business, 
which abundant food andcheap money generally ensures ; and while very con- 
I 


siderable exportatl s of farm produce ave taken place, cotton has continued 
to advance in price in the face of a most prolific crop, in regard to quantity. 
lition of the 


expurt trade has enabled the importers to pay for their large importations of 


although inferior in many respects in quality. This prosperous con 


goods without raising the prices of bills to par; sterling sells 84 a 9% per cent., ac- 
cording to quality. [tis most remarkable, that under larger importations than 
have taken plac e since 1836, bringing into the custom house of New-York over 


$3,600,000 duties tor the month of August, that the price ise, aye promptly 


paid for, and money continues cheaperthan usual inthe city; being loaned * at 

itat3 a4 per cent. per annum; while so far from expo ing specie bills are 

leclining in the face of a cessation of the export of bills Kvery department of 
e 


usiness is active, and prices advancing, parti ularly for the raw materials, cot- 


ton and wool, under the purchases of manufacturers. It is very evident that a 
ty) 


continued relaxation of commercial restrictions, in western Europe, operating 


through improved facilities of communication, causes so great an increase in the 


consumption of raw m iterials, as in usual years fo excee 1 the sup} iy. The en- 
larged consuinption of food causes many farmers, in countries favorable to its 
srowth, to give less attention to tl ! re of raw materials, and cotton rapidly 
supplants flax and even wool. ‘The cotton year having reached a close, it ap- 


pears the crop results as follows : 
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UNITED STATES COTTON CROP. 


1845 1846 1847. 1848 1849 
; 





New-Orleans, . . 929,126...... B.0S7 Fat 6a ck FOS STS. cccce ADOT SS icckes 1,093,797 
Mobile,........: DER ROS canoe Meanie sa ein Bed. 80t scone 436,.336...... 518,706 | 
Florida,...... -188,893...... 241,184 BOG FO vevece 200,186 
io ae B®, Ueewese »7 ,008 eR caeue 88,827 
Georgia,....... 204640. 6c cue 194,811 954.6290 0ce~ 891,372 
S. Carolina,....428,361...... 251,405 Ls otasenae 458,117 
N. Carolina,... 12,487...... 10,637 Sin... as 10.041 
Virginis, ...... te PO tetas ace« 18,991..... Beet .acee i. 17,550 
Toews, .i 3 2s -2894,5603...<.. 2. 100,537 3.6 b.7 78,00 Lewccus 2347 .634..06 «3 2,728,606 


The disposition of the crop has been as follows : 


EXPORTS, UNITED STATES CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS REMAINING ON HAND. 





Ex.to G’t North of Other otal uU. s St’k onh'd i 
; . ie 
I France Europe ports export Cons A 3] 
Pe thc aude a l 711 346,179 117,224 7 i 137 825,129 14,486 
Rg arm oleae al aes 282,685 62.053 75,254 1,629,490 346.744 159,772 
1845. ee 1.489 9.35 134.50 ] > () oo 14.19% 
1st aan > } 974 Bi 28 I, 1 7 10 
lo Se 1 909 11,4 7 j ] 127 7 
a I ! 9,17 l are ) 2 
I aa it ] { 2 ] 1 / O44 — } 
f 
A fier t cre of ; ba la ver ti 1 ever betore, th stoc} in all the 
por ie womhed 17 3 Ihe quantity « u I t . th, t ep 
to mills directly from ft ie planta 0 th elo ot ed 10 ret s 
. is put down at 110,000 bales against 75,0 0 last year. Lihat is to say, southert 
% manutactures have taken } es more than last ys ind northerners 
n 13,000 bales less; muakiag A ) bale more consumed inthe Union. ‘T) 
western and southern consumption is coinputed as follows 
r 
: CONSUMPTION OF COTTON SOUTH AND WEST OF VIRGINIA. 
n 
2 Nor Carolina..... _ eee ie og as 15.0 
_ Le Khe hie nee See aNd weaned etndee eens { } 
D ea ein ee aie dh e® dae nee Seeks Baba { 
: A DUR 6 ce mes Seen beth O42) 82.60 5696 Ged Dee cers } 
I re A ch iclehy Gi 45 bigekax elas caséax 000 
t } i. 4 rea i. sad tor fetta ‘oe: tia act sien eet , } 
[ TNs Sar tok sh sleek kecw wank ce tavarccnans save 
’ Pitt burch. W | RAINEY Sn. ah, Salina pr ee yt ] 12.50 
M ri, Indi An a Sa inp se ewe bcnibte wae oes 7.0 
Total, t Sen aadeld Wade haa Aaneson bales, 110,( 
Four ¢ ! nees ha corspired to impro t prices of ic manu 
facture Viz sein the raw material: the p mmer d ! f] 
: en ot ‘ mol ot rative nad | Try et f , | ned 
: ba en ex! ? lo ¢ e | | t ' f the 
4 } 
Vast I Ol ¢ I rs lies ( ivel nt | é ir j 
‘ i . 
we Know! Whento the ! } rket 11D t ‘ 
; added, the value of the aggregate sa s enhanced, a i! pl é ol 
producers becomes manifest in an active demand for wrought fabric TI 
} tects those few article which, being | tter manufactured l tl i ght ral 
$ and arth | advantages, return home as the proceeds of pre luce st as well 
r as the mense body of home-made goods, and both the importing and manu 
' 


facturing interest are now parti Ipating in the prosperity created 1 ainly byithe 


favorable export trade. Many manufacturers are takin dvantage of the abund 


of money to hold stocks for a rise—an operation which will be ascribed 


ance 


Ne ee ra 


ae ee 
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want of a high tariff when inevitable disaster overtakes sueh folly, notwithstand- 
ing the present disposition of cotton and woollen fabrics to advance. ‘The gen- 
erally prosperous condition of the foreign markets, resulting from the pacific 
aspect of affairs politically, abundant harvest, and cheap money, has produced on 
the continent. as well as in England, a rise of wages as well as raw material, 
and induced caution among holders of goods here in regard to foreign sales. 
The prosperity of the great valley of the Mississippi, as manifest in the re- 
ceipts of produce at New-Orleans, via the western waters, and the exports 


thence, is in some degree indicated in the following table: 


RECEIPTS AND VALUE OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF PRODUCE AT NEW-ORLEANS, 


YEAR ENDING AUGUST 3l. 


1847 1848, in49 

a si ee aiastind is ein ts aetna winecilhads 

Pach Value Packages Val Packages Value 
ee 176.1 So 9 49 144.79 29 09 301,043 $2,989,385 
Bageing,...... ( , 640.311 77,68 1,009 72,941 1,167,056 
| re yf 74,325 743,150 93,322 1,119,864 
i I s 4 () $5.13 6 O65 7 972 89.860 
B 04 106.360 193.418 1( ) 1.050.437 
{ } 1 l M48 1,497,758 > ) 1,923,464 
| 3s 675 3 790 é 1,099,296 

) , ie) ] 7A7 yoo 





> ) 1.004.190 6.681 1.59 15 ) | f 36.748 
{ Ww) 7 { ] 54.430 10) , ; 285.2963 

] V 133.160 1,357 78,4 LO 223,062 
Vv ey l 1 ,2/ 30 3 147 l 12 ) j 3 
\"\ ‘ ) 1.917.399 149 | L 9 2 177,822 
[ Wes ) : ) 4 > 11,149 
JOGO is ccs 740 »589,4 ; ) ) 12.382 30,844314 
N l HOA 100 } i } 2,2 O00 
‘ } Sf) ‘ ) ~ 10.000 
{ 1 } 62 ) 4 f } 280 

() i — ) )? —o — ) 149 
{| Ses $7 9,7 l S$ 189,692 

A iwoughnt I { ts of w cern pt luce from the Missis ippi and its tribu- 

{ s have i t 110 the year 1847, when the famine prices for food in 
j me ted ti business of the remotest sections, the value of that pro- 
t Ss yeur ex eded that of the last by m4 U,0U00, This sum repre- 

st so mu idditional purchasing power on the part of those who produce 
tor the New-QOrleans market. ‘he low estimate of the cotton average this 
5 is f) ot the bac tl t the a [ was mu hi below that Ol last year, 
Live er ¢ h figure but it is to by vnsidered that the deliveries of cotton 

, ) e nt. of the crop this year, while last yeal they 
were } ent. I ‘ n a@ less Cl of s ivar, but tobacco, molasses, 
‘ » bY me than >4 )O0U, th value of last 

y rrived at New-Orleans is larger tha any pre- 
vi : ir, thi } ol the famine year Th iworeg official ex- 

ports | n New-Orl 3 for | years, ending June 30, were as follows : 
rs PO! OF NEW-ORLEANS 
I 
In Au ai } I 
\ f Coastwise otal 
$ ’ : 3 18.722 . cue S27 BooOUL east $67.1 123 
{ oe 37 08 D ; } 65 3.57 
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This decline in exports in American vessels occurred in the September quar- 
ter last year, during the distarbances of Europe. In the June quarter they had 
increased $2,600,000 over the corresponding quarter last year. Under a re- 
stored consumption of cotton in India, Europe, and England. stimulated and 
promoted by the free-trade policy of England, well-grounded suspicions arise 
that the production is now far less than the effective demand. In proof of this, 
a computation of the growth and consumption of United States cottons for the 


last fifteen years, including the present. results as follows: 


Fifteen crops United States cotton, 1834 to 1848, bales . . 28,422,000 
Consumption Europe and America, bales . . . . 28,279,000 


Excees production. . . + » » -« 143,000 
The excess for fifteen years is less than three weeks’ consumption at the aver- 
For the last four years in which the Zoll-Verein customs have 
, the English duties on cotton removed and on food modified, and 
States duties, the prod iction of cotton has been 


imption 751.000 


age of 1848! 
been modified 
the reduction on the United 
8.929.000 bales, and tne consumption 9,680,000. Excess cons 
bales, or 25 per cent. of the crop of 1>48. That the crop of next year will be 
several hundred thousand bales less than last, under the combined influence of 
flood, and ball-worm ravages, is highly 





early frosts, summer rains, Red rivet 0 
But all estimate at this early season is hazardous. If the progress 


probable. 
»jast, that 


of consumption has been such in a year of political difficulties like 1 


the manufacturers have taken more than the largest crop ever before known, 


what must be the effect of diminished supply when the elements of that large 
consuinption become more active, in face of. political quiet for the coming year? 
The favorable accounts of the harvests abroad are such as to diminish the pros- 


pects of considerable exports ; but the trade having been once opened, must con- 


prosperity. 


tinue to increase, and become an important element in farming p 


POLITICAL MISCELLANY. 


SYRACUSE CONVENTION. 


Ir is well known’'that the “ crooked and indirect ways” by which Mr. Van Buren ar- 
rived at power, failed him in the attempt d retention of it, and mad: wwe abhor 
rent to the mass of the northern democracy which rejected him in 1 His malice 
operating through a reckless and unscrupulous son, succeeded in pla 1 power ‘ 
present government, which is, seemingly, in alliance with foreign despots against 
every thing democratic. The democratic officers and policy have been swept 
from powel! in city, state, and federal government. From the massacre of 25 citizens 
in New-York, at the order of a whig mayor, to the political immolation of é lem- 
ocrat in the country, we se¢ the results of Mr. Van B i's treason. It is worthy of 
remark, that the pretext for this treason was, the exclusion of slavery from te tories 
by auth rity ot Congress. The Democratic prin iple is, that Congress has no p n 
the matter. Mr. Van Buren, who a few years since was the slaveholder’s in, de 
serted that interest and defeated the democratic party, in order 1 stablish the whig 
principle that Congress has power to prevent slavery in the t tories, and therefore 
to es/ahlish it there it a slave hold rmat ity is obtained I M Van Buren had suc- 
ceeded in engrafting this princlple upon the democratic party, what would have pre 


vented him from returning to bis first love, and contending that Congress should use it 


the territories, a power now denied to it 


power for the establishment of slavery in 


by the democratic party ? 
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In order to redeem the country from such treacherous thraldom, the de mocracy of 
New-York, knowing that the scales were falling from the eyes of the deluded followers 
lord an opportu- 


of the Kinderhook dynasty, held at Rome a convention, in order to atto 


nity to real democrats to throw off the Van Buren badge of free-soilism, and return to 


sm and honor. 


patrio lhe younger Van Buren succeeded, after repeated insults offered 
amid ribald abus- to the long-honored and estimable men who composed that conven- 
| ; 


tion. in defeating their views of union. 


The strongest disgust of this conduct was manifested by many present, particu- 


larly by that able democrat, Mr. Brown. of Orange. who denout d the insolent ter- 
rive itio 8 ol Mr. \ in Buren in just terms, and abandoned the a sem! v. 

On the jjournment the democrats addressed the state democracy, giving a clear 
histo t th leral trick by w h the Van Burens defeated the party in 1848. We 

} { ray , 
mak ! following ] ithe a s 

We ed not to depart from t) great and liber rule of action. We have pre- 
sented other orga not only as the basis of all t t action of the 
at rtv, but in the t Ss aud the forms a ed heretotore by that organiza- 
t it ; been rejected by them They den l d, as the condition of union, the 

adoption o a I ~ ct I own action of the 
le party, unnecessa ny \ iture a 1anded by any 
grea é ‘ ot | ad eve f »biected to e extension 
at avery mut wi \ cle to } ) d at the so ictive ¢ v of 
nt e\ ind 8 illor 1 | i )uS In its fru mity of the 
I 

d ( ind tn t { the | nd yet i sted est of demo- 
< s the t t laitn- i incompromis ch all must 








s f the pe ( the te I ( the Pp rwers 
( ss \ r < c ¢ i not we be ] mea It 
( 8} n I te yi the den tic | ty shall 
[ i new, a t two years since ink iown test, but that a whatevel they 
may t or b \ shall avow it; and that if all this be not « —if the test 
b ta f | i ti [ m the d c party, hosti Il Its udid tes and 
Pa i ¢ ! itions with w ind abolitionists t lefeat its tickets and 
£ t i nel ¢ niza ‘ 
Since the foundations of the democratic party were laid by Mr. Jefferson, the sla- 
very q st nas 1 been regarded, in any form, as a part of its creed r as a test 
, fa? ” # * ” > 
ef ' er mM 1 in hiat } ' f, s. th; 
i move t e said to ha I he Hart- 
( tio O t ivowed sof that treas« rhe e was to 
Hect more ] form im the t ‘ pact, to secure t ment and 
s I the p by placing a the ba s of fain represent n.” Theslave 
; t ,andt fact of its form part the basis of federal representation, was 
t p pal grou v hii stru e of sectional prejudices was attempted to 
be erected The first amendm« t proposed by that assemblage to the Constitution of 
? [ i ate was {o ~portionm I resentatives 1 ie several states, 
Ter l to the espective mb of free persons, excluding slaves; and, in order 
to ch i poy tion and risit power of the west, (chiefly carved out 
yf the or yal te tory of the soutl they ] posed a second amendment, “ that no 
new state should be admitte nto the Union by Congress, without the concurrence of 
two-third ‘] movement at Hartford was sectional and geographical—addrossed 
to the eastern 1d I thern states—an desigued, by appeals to Loe il and sectional in- 
terests and prejudices, to control the government, or*to sever the Union. The south 
was d I — \] VI 1 was democratic—the administration, from the accession 
of M Jeff to ent, had been in democi atic hands. Hatred of tl ademo- 
< ‘ 1 Tt p ut ted the federalists ce stant ettorts to recover 
4 ( Lidl the ple t untal resentation, and a natural 
I e to sla ‘ I | the Essex to i the ass ints of 1) wal 
t t ! t cu 1 mn t etiective ry embarrass- 
m I CC , © l eit cf I cracy Ol 
N j | thie nal de 
m l aud ( ; germ of a sectional 
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In the history of the country, the next effort in a like spirit was a more distinct agi- 
tation of the Missouri question. Six years had not changed the nature of federalism, 
its aims, its means, or the political aspects of the country. The national democratic 
party was still in the ascendant. A southern democrat still oceupied the executive chair. 
[The desire of power was not less an absorbing stimulant with the federal party. 
Again, the slavery question and a sectional issue seemed’to offer, at whatever hazard to 
the tranquillity of the country and the integrity of the Union, the readiest mode of at- 
taining its object. So long as the democratic party, standing upon its broad principles, 
under the wgis of the constitution, maintained its national cohesion, they had nvtbing 
to hope. To separate it into fragments, by geographical lines, and by a contest between 
sections, was again the labor of the eastern and northern federalists. They were smit- 
ten, in the spirit of the more modern Buffalo creed, with a sudden and remarkably 
earnest desire to “restrict and localize slavery.” In perfect accordance, in sentiment, 


declaration and effort, with the northern abolitionists, they revived the agitation, began 


at Hartford, and destined to continue a party adjunct in the undying desire to overthrow 
the democratic party. Every reader of American history is familiar with the progress 
and result of that embittered sectional war. The democracy of New-York, constant, 
as amidst the perils of the war and the treason of the Hartford Convention, to the 
principles and organization of the national democratic party, successfully maintained 
both, and triumphed over this second labor of the federal politicians 

The great name of Jefferson has been invoked, recently, by those who seek to re- 
new the agitation of the slavery question. How that illustrious patriot and statesman 
regarded it, is well known, and to none better than to the democra y of this state 


1") 


“This moment 





us question,” (the Missouri agitation,) said he, ‘like a fire-bell in 

the night, has awakened and filled me with terror. I considered it at once the knell 
of the Union. It is hushed, indeed, for the moment. But this is a reprieve only, not 
a final sentence. Ag sographical ] ne, co ing Ww th im rked principie, ! il d 
political, once conceived, and held up to the at y pass sof men, wi er be ob 
literated; and every new irritation will m it deeper and deeper. Of one 1 r | 
am certain, that as the passage of slaves from > state to another, would not 1 ea 
slave of a single human being, who would not be so without it, so their diffusion over 
a greater surface would make them individually happier, and proportionally facilitate 
the accomplishment of their emancipation, by dividins burthen of a great number 
of coadjutors. An abstinence too, from this act of power, would remove the jealousy 
excited by the undertaking of Congress to regulate the condition of the diff t de 
scriptior s of men ¢ mM pos x i state, Tins certal ly Ss the exclusive nicht of ey ry 
state, w 1 not 1g in the Constitution has taken from them, and given to the general 
vovernu t ( ild Congress, fo } imple, s ¥y that the non-lreemen of Connecticut 
shall be freemen, or that they s | not emigrate into another state?’”’ And again— 
The Hartford Conventio lf victory of Orleans, the peace of Ghent, pr strated the 
name of federalism. Its votaries abandoned it through shame and mortification; and 
now call themselves republic . But the name alone is changed, the prin 8 are 
the same: for, in truth, the parties of whig and tory, are those of nature.” “On the 
eclipse of federalism with us, ough not its extinction, its leaders got up the Missouri 


I l 
question, under the false front of lessening the measure of slavery, but with the real 
view of producing a geographical division of parties which might ensure them the ne&t 
President. The people of the north went blindfold into the snare, followed their lead- 
ile with a zeal truly moral and laudable, until they became sensible that 


| purposes ; and that trick of 


ers for aw] 
they had been wsed mere 
hypocrisy then fell as quickly as it had been got up.’ 


Vas toois tor electlonee 











1 

Another sexennial period elapsed, and tha sanae soem phical and sectional war was 
renewed, by the same party, and for the same object The democratic party was sull 
in the ascendant; and under the last of the southern democratic presidents, the hero 
and sage of the Hermitage. the hole brood of fed 1| measures—the bank a protec- 
tive tariff la giga ‘ i ne ot é nm 1 i sments—had bee swept 
away. But t! » restless desi e of power rema é * and as the fortresses of lederalism 
fell, one after another, they again entrenched themselves behind their favorite geo- 
graphical issue. They resorted, once more, to the old means, which at Hartford and 
in the Missouri agitation had proved impotent to d », dissever and defeat the demo- 
cratic party. Suddenly, again, slavery was the creat mo! il and social evil that must 
be expelled from the ex ntry The labor of sus ression began with the District of 
Colum 1a,a id the country was fiercely agitate L d Congress inundated w th appe ils 


for its suppression there. The fede | party, which had resolved henceforth to ¢ ill 
themselves whigs, with } > ab onists of both sexes, were tarious to su press slavery 


in the District of Columbia. Never, in the history of this republic, has this baneful 
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question assnmed an aspect of fiercer desperation. It was met and resisted in the most 


unagualified terms of reprobation by the united democracy of the Union. Mr. Van 
i I ‘ a: 

Buren and M W i mice declared th nost unhesitating hostility to the abolition 

ol siavery int . M Van Buren. as President of the Senate rave his casting 


vote in favo t ft bill, authorizing the suthern postmasters to ope » mail-bage, 


and supm th uy abolition publications At tl Democratk National Con- 
ventt 8 y Ww » Mr. Van Buren was nominated un add pared by 
a committee, o vhich Mr. Wright was one, and which Mr. Van Buren a oved, the 


whole scheme of slavery agitation was condemned, in terms the stro st and most 
for » of which our language is capable. It spoke of the att smpt to create sec tional 
parties, as t most mischie 18 and wicked that has ever been mad igainst the 
pea e and happiness of the « y.”’ It said, ‘ true republic ins conl ever | nd their 
a creat eorran 1] na s in the east, west, north or south : It quoted the 


war! ry aclyurat isof W hington nd Madison, against t se “detestable efforts to 





al ite portion of the country from the rest, and to er ble the sas | ties which 
link t ther the various parts.” And it concluded with the earnest declaration, that 
ag t th dangerous s it of sect ilism and division—those unhall ved attempts 


to weaken the bonds of o lorious confederacy—it becomes the duty of every wise 
f every honest man | of every trae American, to watch with sleepless vigi- 


lance. A meeting was held in the city of Alba in which A. C. | , John A. Dix, 
and John Van Bure we rom : vh Will » L. Marey, t n the execn- 





tive of the state, presided : lat 1 General Dix orted the r lutions. These 
were a most emphat ( lemna 1 oft lavery agitat The declared that 
ion of the ites. which ier P lence had conferred the iest blessings 

on the people, was the result of mp se and co ation; that we can only hope 
to maintain it b hsta r mm ail interlerenc vith the laws, d c policy, and 
pe ne ), ; ta ind that ' } ch tends to 
’ ate p m ot t m ft est, ¢ st ‘ \ i ) with 
y ‘ » by ] , } ) to re i t ! i | who de- 

‘ ; . . cer of t of ch actuated 
ta fra re ( } 1 } irmed “as a 
f ital « } 1 2 t e, that the ¢ } ery In a 8iave- 
n state sh ) é t bed by the pr yple or gove nent iy other state; 
and that the gen rent has no control over it:” bu | that “there 
was a political ob! Of . ut of the compromise of interest which the foun- 


dations of the Unto were to absta from every spe s terte nce which 


may tend to disturb the d tic quietude, or put in ly the rights of property, 
l I 5 
which the constitu was ened to secure. NM » Buren declared, in reply to 
an applica ym North Caro 1, that, if elected e pres vy, he “must go 
into t ‘ tl i by] ind uncumpronising opponent of any attempt, 


‘ vart of 3, to al slavery it t of ( it i, against the 


wish the s e states.” He urged the I { i 1 and south to * visit, with 
t severest ) f iv attempt to « nect subject th party yx itics;’”’ and 
} eX t we. 1 | } of those oO} sist in th k of agi- 
tatio e over ne by reas ( ‘ ed tive stit I medies.”’ 
Repeatin sd ut ot 1 iud uncomp opposit iny attempt, 
on ti part of Conert ss, to aly “ slave mn the Distric ot f iumbia, against the 
Ww soll slave states, he m ; » strongest avowal relati to any pros ective 


cting with 





th Views can eve receive My co tutiot mction.” Hes », that “* the last, 


I ns the greates oft the promin L source { dis rd and d te supposed to 
iY ) nit il condition, was the institution of domestic slavery ;’’ that “if the 
' i 1 of ect was int f the ibility of our institutions, enough 
had occurred to s! ‘ that it had tailed : that h attempts at 
aa erous a ta i nt period le y return, ¥ , with eact tne o ect W ild be une 
derstood.” The democratic members of Co eas, of both houses ell a meeting, 
ar through t chairman, John M. Niles, bated all efforts at slavery agitation 
or 8 t i nite rence. And, fiua turns Mme Sessiol 1838,) tl demo ratic 
ma ‘ indet » sanction and dance of Mr. Van Buren aud Mr. Wright, felt it 
I empt at dangel sa i c It 

‘ fo e ab n of \ e Dis- 

vt ie) ot tive i t 1 iié 
tre 1, in and out of ¢ l as, V engaged 


ulion To meet and defeat it, the cele- 
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brated resolutions of Mr. Atherton were introduced. They were adopted with the 
entire concurrence of Mr. Van Baren, Mr. Wright and Col. Benton, of nearly all the 
democratic members of Congress, of the entire democratic national and state admin- 
istrations, and of the democratic press of all parts of the Union. They were resisted 
by the united northern federal or whig vote, attacked with violence by the abolitionists, 
and denounced by the whig press. So universal was the concurrence among demo- 
crats, in the general positions of these resolutions, in relation to the slavery agitation, 
and the interference of Congress in its abolition in the District of Columbia and the 
territories, that because Judge Beardsley (while he concurred in their general s« ope) 
objected to the last resolution, as touching upon the right of petition, he was denounced 
by the politicians who are the leaders in the present slavery agitation in this state, as 
“unsound !"" These resolutions were as follows: 

“1. Resolved, That this government is a government of limited powers, and that, by 
the Constitution of the United States, Congress has no jurisdiction whatever over the 
sabject of slavery in. the several states of this confederacy. 


2. Resolved, That petitions for the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia 








and the territories of the United States, and against the removal of slaves from one State 
to another, are a part of a plan of operations set on foot to affect the iustitution of 
slavery in the several states, and thus indirectly destroy that iustitution within their 
limits. " $ 

“3. Resolved, That Congress has no right to do that, indirectly, which it cannot do 
directly ; and that the agitation of the subject of slavery in the District of Columbia o1 
the territories, as a means and with a view of disturbing or overthrowing that institution 
in the several states, is against the true spirit and meaning of the Coustitution, an in- 
fringement of the rights of the States affected, and a breach of the p iblic taith, upon 
which they entered into the confederation. 


42 


“4. Resolved, That the Constitution rests on the broad principles of equality 





among the members of this confederacy, and that Congress, in the exercise of its a¢ 
knowledged powers, has no right to discriminate between the institutions of one of the 
States and another, with a view of abolishing the one and | romoting the other. 

*5. Res ved, therefore, That all ittempts on ep tot Congress to a ) slavery 


in the District of Columbia, or the territories, or to prohibit the removal of slaves from 
state to state, or to disc minate between the insti utions of one port not tu e confed 


eracy and another, with the views aforesaid, are in violation of the Constitution, de 


structive of the fundamental principles on which the union of these states rests, and 
beyond the jurisdiction of ¢ gress; and that every petition, mem rial, resolution 
pro} oxition, 0 paper, louchin r relat , any way, or to any exteat whatever, to 
slavery as aloresald, or to the abolition thereof, shall, on the p esentation thereot, with- 


out any further action thereon, be laid upon the table, without being debated, printed, 
or referred.” 





These proceedings, so unequivocal in their import—and so signifi 


1 ‘ 


cratic sentiment of the country—had been preceded by the parting admonitions of 


Jac kson. This val 





sdictory to the American people, over whom he had presided, with 
equal wisdom and patriotism, was filled with this topic. Alluding to the farewell ad- 
dress of Washington, he said: 


“He has cautioned us, in the strongest terms, against the formation of parties on 


geographical discriminations, as one of the means which might disturb the union, and 
7 


» Which desiguing men would be likely to resort.” Amid the general prosperity aud 


splendid success which las followed the adoption of the Federal Constitution, the dan- 


gers of which he warned as, are becomin every day more evident, and the signa of 





evil are su ‘2 


lo awake i the deep st anxiety in the bosom of the pa- 





y appare l 





triot. We behold sv stematic efforts publicly made to sow the seeds of discord between 
different parts of the United States, and to place party divisions directly upon geo- 
graphical distinctions; to excite the South against the North, and the North aguinst the 
South, and to force into the controversy the most delicate and exciting topics, upon 
which it is impossible that alarge portion of the Union can ever speak, without strong 
emotion. “ Rest assured that the men found busy in this work of discord, are not 


worthy of your confidence, and deserve your strongest re probatio os 


Thas, during the unbroken course of the democratic party of the Union, through the 
entire ser es of republican Presidents, tl iZ ation of the slavery gut ion, its introdue- 
tion a8 a party test or issue, and the ater ts to create veograplh { irlies, have been 


prin ple of that party, and as an element ol 
disupion 
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But they did not choose to rest the question alone, even upon this high concurrent 


action aud expression of democratic statesmen and legislators nearly coequal with 


the foundation of the government. They embodied the democratic sentiment on the 
subject in the highest political assemblage known to their organization. At the 
National Convention, held at Baltimore, in 1840, at which Mr. Van Buren was nomi- 
nated { a re ction, the democracy of the Union placed themselves distinctly on 





, and all the questions that divide the democracy and the federalism 
or whiggism of the country. They resolved: 
That Congress has no power under the Constitution, to interfere with or control the 


domest tutions of the several states, and that such states are the sole and proper 


judges of everythi ppertaining to their own affairs, not prohibited by tne Constita- 
tion; that all efforts of the abolitionists and others, made to induce Congress to in- 
terlere with questions of slavery, and to take incipient steps in relation thereto, are 





calculated to lead to the most alarming and dangerous consequences, and that such 
I i tendency to diminish the happiness of the people, and en- 
dan the stability and permanency of the Union, and ought not to be countenanced 


| y any Triend to our political institutions.’ 

This resolation, drawn up, as we believe, by Silas Wright, was unanimously adopted 
by t National Convention—was, four years afterwards, reported by Benjamin F. 
Bu ind re-afirmed by the National Democracy of 1844; and again adopted and 
reiterated by the Democratic National Convention of 1848. 

If re is one feature for which the national democratic party is distinguished be- 
yond othe 1 thatof antagonism to the slavery agitation in every form. From 
the first to the last, they have stood before the world in this high attitude of patriot- 
ist 1} successfully maintained the democratic cause and principles. From the 
be ’ ilso, « at least from the advent and fall of the Hartford Convention, the 
s] 1 | sectional div nanud partyism have been an element, an adjunct 
olf m and abolitionism. “ Periodically,” these combined adversaries of the de- 
m icy ha renewed these attempts at * dar.gerous agitation,” as an auxiliary to their 
Moabates e to divide and overth w the democ ratic pa ty. But, until the last 
€ s ne ot d 5 1, hostile to the best interests of 1e country, and threat- 


‘ ‘ e | the strife of parties or the hopes of individual aspirants, resulted 


At that « nm, anew xiliary entered the field of division. In all the northern 


d with the democratic party, some of them 



















tes 1ULA Wil | revi vusly t ] I 
prominently so, and who had enjoyed its confidence, and upon whom its favor had 
beer shed, separated from it, and assumed precisely the antagonist ground upon 
whi . sm aud abolitionism | previously assailed it invain. In this State the 
di 1847. In that year this body of partisans insisted that the issue which 
tl i ! democratic party had uniform y reyec ed, as a party element, should be 
1 l—should form a part of the party expression and declaration—and, because the 
Der tlic State Convention of that year declined to engraft this new dictum into the 
democratic cre but preferred, as in all past time, that, as a disturbing element, it 
should be allowed to remain an individual sentiment, and not a party axiom, a body of 
partisans, who have since assumed a “free soil’’ organization, styling themselves, in 
some quarters, the “free democracy,” and known by various appellatives, refused to 
support the democratic nomination, made in conformity to the uniform democratic 
ise nd avowing the well-known principles of the democratic party—and withhold- 
i t s, contributed directly to 1 success of the whig party, and to the 
election of the present whig State officers. They threw 1e State, in all its 
departments, into the hands of the old, active and umform antagonists of the demo- 
cratic party. At the last election, this defection, assuming a bolder front, and a 
more distinct antagonism, separated from the national democratic party, and as- 
sembling at Buffalo, and inviting and receiving the co-operation of partisans of all 


faiths and creeds, adopted a new “ platform,’’ embracing federal and abolition doc- 


trines, aud, standing upon it during the campaign, brouglit out separate third party 
tickets, comp ! is candidates, whigs, abolit s, aud seceding democrats, anc 
thus threw the ‘coment and administration of the Nation, as they had previously 
done that of the Stat inte the hands of the whi party. With a peculiar consistency, 
ney 1 iessed to re ai the | ne ples of hostility to the extension of slave Vy, and its 
dis t ya 1 only question involved in the coutest; so much so, that 
the : 1 tO sel el nthe democratic party | I ils s e position, and 
i nn ~ 1 ) | e democratic « t for the Presidency, and to 
effect, as the A kne f the efforts were at potential, the elec ion of the whig 
pre lent ( date. 'nus aim to defeat a democrat, distinguished as such in the 


public seryice; a citizen of a free 


highest civil stations, during more than forty years | 
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State, and opposed to slavery extension: and to elect the whig nominee, standing as 
such in known hostility to the principles and organization of the democratic part 
citizen of a slave State, an extensive slave owner, and with such interests and associa- 
tions, not doubted to favor the institution and extension of slavery. 
By order of the Democratic State Convention : 
{ WM. L. MARCY, J. R. FLANDERS, 
|} L. B. SHEPARD, WM. PORTER, Jr., 
Committee. CHARLES GANUN, 8. G. HATHAWAY, 
A.C. NIVEN, T. M. HOWELL. 
\ T. A. OSBORNE. 
This appeal was powerful, and exposes in aclear light the frauds and tergiversations 


1 


of the Van Buren cabal. 
On the 6th of September, the Democratic State Convention met at Syracuse for the 
nomination of State officers, and the following ticket was presented : 
For Judge of Court of A eals.—Hiram Denio, of Oneida county. 
np er.—John A. Lott, Kings county. 
f State.—Jesse C. Dana, Jetferson county. 
General.—L 8S. Chatfield, Otsego county. 


mad 
gs 


Treasu r,—Darius A. Ogden, Yates county. 
S/ Engineer.—John D. Fay, Monroe co inty. 
Cana Commissioner.—t re derick Fo ett, Genesee county. 


State Prison Inspeetor.—Darius Clark, St. Lawrence county. 








[hese nominations were accepted and the following resolutions passed 

Resolved. That the Democratic State Committee be authorized to w ‘ he 
nominees presented by this Convention, except those forComptroll \ y-G il, 
Canal Commissioner and State Prison Inspector, provid | the Utica ¢ tion ratify 
those names, and complete the ticket | nomimnat vell-k “ und a i 
Democrats 13 candidates { Tad ft Court of Ap S ta Stat su 
rer, and State Engine 
sislent wi the res / I lhyt rT) . ion ( r ‘ P 
Church at Rom and th t ‘ is I ited receive th i support ol 
both divisions of the Democratic party. 

“ Resolved, That we are opposed to the extensic yf Slavery to the free territ ot 
the United S ) ird the S juest i m i- 
tion, or any opini ! to, as atest of political faith, or as a rf 
actio! 

“ Res l, rf ¢ ess over Slavery in the s, and t pa 
ticular tuodes eon, a among Det its. co 1 qu 
and that we concede to every one, in1 it itl th indispute ‘ ’ 
not regarding any particular mode of constitull ial construction on this questi i part 
of the Democratic creed, or as essential jo fellowship with our Democratic brethren in 
this State, or in any section of the Union.” 

The first resolution was justly and warmly opposed by the New-York delegation, 
because it is kuown that no confidence whatever can be placed in the Van Buren lead- 
ers. They have avowed whig principles, and their organs are daily reiterating the 
worn-out slang of the Federal press. The clause, however, providing that th ees 
should be well known democrats, and declaring that no test should be exacted saved, the 


‘ 


resolution ynd the whole were passed by the tollowlr y yote: 

Ayes—Meesrs. Degraw, Shaw, Pruyn, Seymour, Moulton, White, Bowen, Porter, 
Hutchinson, Bennett, Warden, Mitch Monell, Howell, Dishbrow, Peters, Bloomfield, 
Butts, Camp, Smith, Dodge, Follett, Northrop, Benton, C r, Skin- 


Good win, rox, , : 
lworth, 


ner, Cole, Church. Barnes, Morse, Hough, Huson, Christie, Mott, Cramer, Wa 
Dodge, Woodward, Bristol, Win r Sandford. Ge ry, Wa d.—4? 

Noes—Messtrsa D plige, Cuttin , Wester M irphy, Matsell, Tittle, Crasto, Steward, 
West, Schell, Sweet. S leppard, ; Beardsley. Caryl. Wendell, Th /mp- 
son, Moore, Hyde, Spencer, Woodruff, A. J. Thon pson, Suffern, Searing, Stanton, 
White, Smith, Birdsall, Harrison, Jackson, Halsey, Hasbrook, Raplee.—34. 


Ranson, Robin 





1 


the 


¢ 


The Van Buren faction met at Utica, on the 12th, and accepted the resolutions of 
Democratic Convention, nominated the four officers allotted to them, and the ticket 


now stands— 
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DEMOCRATIC. KINDERHOOK. 
r Comptroller, Judge of the Court of Appeals, 
JOHN A. LOTT, FREEBORN C. JEWETT. 
For Alt ae te } For Secre » of Si : 
‘VI 8. CHATFIELD. HENRY J. RANDALL. 


s the 





or 





Fo) Niat Pri / eclor ii "eT 
DARIUS CLARK. BENJAMIN WELCH. 


That the people of the State will rally to the support of those recognised as 8 und 


. ' , 7 , , Ta 
Dem crats there 18 nb a ) ind they wil i180 re member that when M Van Buren’'s 
agents appeared at Baltimore, on the pretence f being delegate rom the New-York 
ae cra it was re ured of tl m to | t w if they would support t e nominee « { 


Convent they were Imitted as members. The insolent cont mpt ind affected 


indi ition with which they rejected this “ test,” although it ill concealed their 


meditated frau i re commentary upon the “test ” they now seek to impose 
upon the ca gs of tl mio The abst ] folly of quest ning a candidate for 
et a of f tat 1 hi 7 | » tha fra snl f (Ctalitor 
om i the ee State of N y c, as tohis opinion upon how 1@ tree people ot f r- 
i t 
nia o t oughtnot to vote upon their own affairs, is too manifest for serious consid 


tio I or scientific, or any other abstract notions, might as well be made 





te i 1] 1 pout othice It may be irded as der at 0 ( 

I i t nfer at all with lemocrats, wl pose 
t ‘ I itice up matters ! n to the Sta ( rn- 
mé¢ ) li t + Dem itic principles of Jefferson 








i ene | ( v m the masque | ls at Sara i | s to the 
ess of t i politic ) , to be controlled even by man- 
n is ad s Mess \ ( nd Cla 

\f i » lan } fact that th ly tration of t fel] 1 ern- 
! i I bee managed n 1 accordance th ns 
es : ale: aeeeeins i it. t the pursual f tled 
1 ‘ ‘ sot ernpmental p v. Am neg: ol ctions that 

l a the En form of government must be adi that | minis- 
te t i f ea tened statesmen ; dad no matte Vv party may be 
it } nt in the long run, conducted upon b 1 principles, in ae- 
pe . ' reas of the age On the other hand, while ce tulating our- 
RE i th eral excellence of our own Institutions, we have to regret that the 
| li ition a ymetimes filled by narrow-minded a capable men, 
v ‘ i sand ] pre ces make the great terests of the nation 
and of { bservient to petty personal schemes. That the pi nterest was 
anc ‘ 1+ t hot haste 1 th which ¢ xpel enced public « flice wel pplanted by 
ignorant meth t me was to be expected, notwit t the *‘ second 
VW i adj ed ti tt t there should be no indiscri: te removals. 
7 Ss Ww i ( é jwever, comp ed with the narrow views taken ol l torel n 
re tions, 1 ‘ ness with which tl interests of At icau cit sand of strne- 

re} blica | , nave bee : ficed toa desire oOo met il 

I t nd to « ite the oppr e ‘ ments of Europe, as ma 0- 
hibition of the sale of American built vessels to the goverr.ments of Euroy der a 
f ed ¢ truction ot treat bligations; also in the prohil ion of tl undoubted 
rl t tA im < reTiS to take service wit th people of Cuba; and 1 ecently 
a t tion of our diplomatic relations with France, withont any cient cause 
that ; upon the surface. Inthe case of Rey, our soil was d by Spanish 
om } fla msulited, a id our nator il soverel ty set t nat 1 the arrest by 
( { Spanish ve vr of Cuba, of in ind i in Ne ns A { lis Vas 
itoned for satisfactorily to the government, simply by the re f mat Hence 
follows, tha cit zen of the United States may be kidn ped by rel des ot 


torn from his family, transported beyond seas and imprisoned, threatened with death and 
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torture; and if he condescends to return the man, our government is satisfied, and the 
citizen may thank God that he has escaped so. The government acts, it would seem, 
only when the man is dead. The Irish justice, when appealed to for protection by one 
whose life had been threatened, replied, ** only you let him kill you, that’s all 1 want, 
and then I'll fix him.” This appears to be the wisdom in the case of Rey. The Span- 
ish minister received as much respect as before. Quite another tone has been assumed 
towards the only republican envoy sent to us from Europe. M. Poussin, it is well 
known, was a sub-editor of the National, when the revolution of February, 1848, 
placed the clique owning and editing that journal in power in France. As his share in 
the new order of things, the sub-editor became the envoy of France to the United States. 
That he is a gentleman of ordinary abilities, but deeply imbued with republicanism as 
‘‘he understands it,” there is no doubt; and the fact of his retaining office under the 

ue from the color of his environment. For some reason, not before the public, a 
strong personal prejudice appears to have sprung up between this person and 
net officers with whom he held official intercourse. Now it appears 
ter and secretary are imnocent of all expe rience in diplom itic intercourse. M. Poussin 
cannot divest himself of that vulgar conviction of his national importance, which exli- 


bited in the Chinese, furnishes an endless source of amusement to the rest of the world; 


par foresworn President of France, is evidence that his political Pp ine ipl s take their 


the cavl- 


that both minis- 


consequently all his communications to this government smack of this narrow-minded 


arrogance. “However, the passages in his letters which ought to have been re id with a 
smile aud passed with contempt, were eagerly seized upon by the Secretary, as cause 
of offence. The po its in dispute were two. It appears that the U. 8S. authorities in 
Mexico sold a iot ot tobacco toa Mr. D mere, June 3), ] 17, an l that on the 16th of 
Oct. in the same vear, the same tobacco was resold to M. Port. at $24, and the mistake 
being discovered. it was restored to Mr. Domereq. M. Port then allege d that he had 
sold it for $33, and claimed damages. On trial, 1t appeared that M. Port’s claims were 
founded in fraud, and were dismissed. The matter was referred t 
and the claim was urged 
tohim. His letter of April, 1849, closed as follows: 

ited States must be convinced that it is more honorable 


-" the government, 
by M. Poussin in a style such as we have indicated as natural 


‘‘ The Government of the Un 
t 











to acquit fairly a debt contrac ed during war, under the pressure of ne y, than to 
avoid its payment by endeavoring to brand the character of an honest m 2 

He was sent for, and told that this letter could not be received, and he struck out 
this quoted pass ce S on atter, tne I rene h SI p E i e vent asn ; i} it | 
ot Riso, and was saved by Commander Carpender, { the U.S. steamsh p Iris, who pre- 
ferred a claim for salvage, and d La ied the vessel 30 hours to adjust it j claim be 
ing refused, was relinquished, and the vessel proceeded. The refusal to pay the sal- 
vazge claimed, was based upon the legal point that no salvage was d except inca of 
total wreck; and although the Eugenie would have been a total wreck but for Capt 
Carpender’s timely assistance, yet his promptness and efficiency cut him off from the 


reward which greater tardiness might have insured. For this M. Poussin requested the 
punishment and dismissal of Capt. Carpender. The conclusion of the corresponden 
on the part of the minister was as follows: 


TRANSLATION OF A NOTE FROM THE MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY OF FRANCE. 


LEGATION OF FRANCE, 
Wasninctos, Mav 30. 1849. 


Sir :—I received on the 28th of May the note which you did me the honor to address 
to me on the same day, in answer to mine calling upon the government of the United 
States to disavow the conduct of Commander Carpender, of the American ste amship 
Iris, towards the French ship Eugenie, of Havre, which had run upon the bank of Riso, 
near the anchorage of Anton Lizardo, The explauations given by Commander Car- 


tary of State, such as to dispel the d scontent 


we~ 





pender are not of a nature, Mr. Seer 
which his proceedings caused to my government. He considered, as he says, and stil 
considers, that the case was one of salvage ; that the rights acquired byjhim as the saver 
+ 


fd > ae 1 : as l- . f has ] ‘ ‘ 
ol the vessel save , empowered Him tO Keep possession of her uo i his extravagant pre 


tensions were fully satisfied. But his opimions have little int 10 LW 
I called on the Cabinet at Washingt yn, Mr. 


have occasion to condemn his conduct. 


Secretary of State, in the name of the French government, to addre 1 severe reproof 
to that officer of the American navy, in order that the error w 1 he has committed in 
a point involving the dignity of your national marine might not be repeated realter 
From your answer, Mr. Secretary of State, I am untortanately induced to believe that 


your government subscribed to the strange doctrines professed by Commander Carpen- 
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der, of the steamer Iris; and I have only to protest, in the name of my government, 
against these doctrines. ] have the honor to be, : 
With distinguished consideration, 
Your most obedient servant, &c., 
GUILLAUME TELL POUSSIN., 
Hon. J. M. Cuaron, Secretary of State. 


This whole matter was then laid before the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, 


Alexis de To ju e, author of ** Democracy in America, nd he probably not being 
aware of the state of things which gave rise to the singular tone of the notes passing 
between those tunny diplomats, assumed the tone of the emperor of the world, and 


brother of the sun, and ** blowed up” both of them in style as follows : 
hese sentiments of ree proc il confidence being of a nature to avert and prevent, 


ted t;} 


in the discussions of private interests, those susceptib lities and misanderstandings which 
cannot fail to complicate them, we have seen with as much astonishment as regret the 
turn which the communications exchanged between cur Envoy and Mr. Clayton have 
taken. Even before I had received the letter which you have written me to call my 


attention to them, M. Poussin had transmitted copies of them to me. I had been pain- 





fy mpressed fo find in that correspondence, a tone of acerbity and harshness very little 
( for! ble to th friendly relations between the two countt es; but I ought to say, 
W eute ng into useless rec iminations, without ses jing for the side whence the 
f ries 7 eeded, it had peared to me that this observation was not alone ap- 
plicable to 1 letters written by the Minister of France.” 

Although this epist inder ordinary circumstances, would licate the most insuf- 
foral ris ht in earlier times have been construc to an assamption of 
suzerainty o the United States, is in fact ridiculous. Mr. Clayton and M. Ponssin 
had with true schvol-boy tactics been ‘* making mouths at each other,” and on the first 
opp 1 Mr. Clayto told his mart The basis of who was so absard 
that DeTo I 2d ibt ess, tha hearty ivh, t lthem b i to “b have.”’ 
Unt nately, | ver, for the Minister, we have no President ; t . in old soldier 
that tes \ t et, l almost always in the minority, so that Mr 1yton was 

ed to send him tke follow note . 

“ DEPARTMI oF STATE, 

Washington, September 14, 1849. 
Srr,—The President has devolved upon me the duty of announcing to you, that the 
it of the United States will hold no further correspondence 1 you, as the 
Minist ott ice, and that the ecessity W ch has mpelled him to take this step at 
the t moment, has been made known to your vernme —In communicating 
the President's determination in regard to yourself pe ) y, L avail myself of the oc- 
( tia ittention will b one TULLY i to any communication trom 
the nent of ince, affecting the interests of ou spective republics, which may 
re this « nent through any o hanne Your ow vernment will be able 
t 1 have fluenced t Ame n Executive in delaving 





i t j 7 l ead V 
il any t n you m ’ sed tos ya » retu to | 
’ | am, sur, very pecttully 
Your most ob’t s t 


JOHN M. OLAYTON. 


“™M W ow . | arm. & 

| ne sine at S ed the Brit , Sir H. Bulwer, to 
t tr ee é tt it t i hejninister 
t | it hon from the | ted St i ble, socially, to 
iM vl of , ment autho- 
5 le e | ed t t i ) s 1 t with 
t t respect Che le I M. Pe base the fol- 

’ i Kent's Cor t Lav Nations, cap. 11 
bassad } d be so re ; rely privilt is to Insult, or 
ttack 1 ol vernment of au m to whom they sent, their func- 
v bye i al ) 1 relusal to treat with them, or appli n can be made to 
’ an n for the ‘ ill. or they mav be dismissed a d required to lepart 
within a isonable time. We have had instances within our own times. of all these 
modes of dea with ministers who have given offence, and it iot lo be denied, that 
ery Govert nt has a perfect right to judge for itself whether the language or con 


luct of a foreign minister be admissible. 
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THE AMERICAN ART-UNION. 


' 
Tuts great institutien is now in the eleve nth year of its operation, “ar d I has ren hed a 
degree ot p osperity unparalleled li the history of similar u derta 75 «6 J is income, 
from $5,000 has reached $80,000. The number of members, from 9 to 16,475. Its 
distribution, from seven Works of Art, costing about $2,000, to 929, cost more chan ‘ 


$60,000. 
The Institution has distributed about 2.000 Works of Art, painted y 231 different 
Artists, residing in fifty towns, in sixteen States and Te i to 


ana, Rome, Florence, Dusseldort, Paris and Lond 







Paintings have been purchased from 145 New-York Artists; 27 J vii ay 
Massachusetts; 7 Ohio; 5 New-Jersey; 4 District Columbia Art ; and smaller 
numbers from Artists in Maine, Rhode Island, C é it, \ i, S { ia 
Alabama, Louisiana, Missouri and Michigan ' 
Kagravings, etchings and outlines, to the num! of mort 000 lave 
been distributed throughout the | : 
The Art Union has more tha 00a ies, Cm every S t [ ind : 
the ne hi ing tions l nov ti 1 tizens and stra 3, I ce t é : 
galleries filled with paintings 
e 
l its as of mii to | to f | 
a few men, like ¢ I \\ I i 
ness i arduousd sola ib ! t 
tim id talen to ~ ( i oO ¢ j ‘ 
Hid a8 iiery in i aw ha i t P ‘ is 
year tu 10) ine i yo 
ope i pa to l ri 0 
u I lis coutinent. \ ‘ ) f 
b it 17th W hile ‘ \ i ‘ 
“ 1) iiings of the Unio t ] P 9 | v1 i 
npany to pass l t i ‘ i i} Ke Ss ! 
5} ‘ id 
\ 1@ request of ft Presid I Dr. Bet 
mi i for the Di blessing, the company sta “ 1 vere re- 
8 1S rit som \ l L ee m vere 
Presiden 2 \ ‘ ! hirst ist 
W Lay} ill mee il wea i 
o oO 1is O ca iw re « he { 
th it nations I ‘ —_ et VA 8 8 
his tou l l id i t f 
rec iKen im { é Hier 
rep 1 I A ru Hi I ir ¢ in 
try ito hiso j e vy l ent — 
‘Th , ' : [ 18 M P 
i. J | ou l 
1a’ t I} a i 
pu ] ( it 
ctrol WN i I i i i I au 
VW . ; 
| 4 
} Med \ 


mee 


pre ‘ 
. i j , a 
: : 
Db toid 1 sa i ‘ ved : 
Presi t said, w ‘ f i 
no et « a i i ft | ‘ 
“ Tine Americat ol of A — Let "A in 
that tl rtist cannot live o1 | ({ 
Mr. Dough : the ol t WwW ( i out L i 
remarks, propose d the following sentimeut— 








Notices of New Books. 


tinent, and may its success be commensurate enly with 1 


next addressed, in a complimentary speech, the meeting, 1 


reat and growing West, and directed his remarks espec 
n, and Dr. Magoon, as its representative here. 
Viagoon rose to reply. He spoke of the fine progress of the 
it 1 Western man wasa New Englander « 
t eve) hing over the mountains was on the expa 
t Union—We will emulate you as far as possible, and 
ind applause 
next ca ed | ttention to the Philadelphia Art Union, and 
epresenta m 13, Mr. McMichael 
bi flw « pre ed lis use oi the | rr, and ked lea t 
yre.— We take you at vy word, sir; I have desire 
l how to cl 
( rward L ¢ ered a vet ind a 
f ‘ on 


NOTICES OF NEW 


i 
I l s f i will I ep t 
I I q bu S$ ¢ 
1 | ij ] vit ) 
ot tt | ! iy the ! il l 
British vation. But numerous and scurrilous as may 


» upon us by British writers, it must be confessed that, as a 
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384 Notices of New Books. 


we are rather inclined to be “ thinned-skinned,” and have by our own extreme sensi- 
tiveness and fluttering given an accidental importance to works, which, like Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s, would otherwise never have been raised into notice, or which would have sunk at 
once into oblivion. But the day of such writers is past: they have given place to such 
men as Lyell and Murray. It is even probable we may in future be delivered from the 
infliction of so stapid a book as Mr. Charles Dickens's “ Notes.” At least it is to be 
hoped 80. 

The tone of the Anglo-Saxon is one of great friendliness towards this country—indeed 


j 
we not believe the 





we shoul! half suspect the sincerity of its “sweet caresses” did 
author of Proverbial Philosophy to be too honest a man to utter any thing but the real 
sentiments of his heart. 

A nobler object could not engage the attention of a British or Americun scholar, than 
the investigation of the origin and progress of the Anglo-Saxon race, wnose advan @- 
ment has been marked by the noblest institutions and achievements that have distin- 
guished any of the modern nations. 

In the third number of the Anglo-Saxon, we perceive that the Thousandth Anniver- 
sary of the birth of Alfred the Great isto be celebrated this fall, at Wantage, in the 
It will be a great Anglo-Saxon festival, to which will gather for 
Anglo-Saxon family, from Alfred’s own de- 





county of Berkshire. 
an exulting greeting, vast numbers of the 
scendant, Queen Victoria, to the humblest peasant that turns up the soil of his native 
island. It will be a grand occasion; and as the invitation has been sent to this country 
for the Anglo-Saxons to join in the festival, we hope it will be responded to, and that 
as large a number as possible of our citizens will take this occasion to visit the Father 
Land, to mingle their sympathies with our brethren beyond the sea. In a subsequent 
number we shall notice more particularly the literary contents of the Anglo-Saxon. 
We understand that it will hereafter be issued simultaneously in New-Yorl 
don; a distinguished writer, of this city, having been requested by the association in 


t 





TK and | ne- 


London, to aet as American editor. 


2.—Liserty’s Triumen. A Poem. By Robert W. Landis. John Wiley, 161 Broadway. 


This is a handsome volume of s yme 544 pages, being a poetic il account of the “ model 


revolution of the world,” in imitation of which Europe has, during 70 years. been con- 
We believe this is the first measured history of “‘ the times 


vulsed with abortive throes. 
t least, the merit of novelty. The au- 


that tried men’s souls,” and it has, therefore, a 


thor informs us, in his introdnetion, that it has been the labor of a life; that it is 


“A work not hasty wrought; but at the pric e 
Of life’s most dearest hours from its .oung dawn, 
Till frosted locks announce the moment near 
When from its warfare stern I[ can retire.” 


3.—MoRNINGS AMONG THE Jesuits at Rome Being notes of conversations held with 


certain Jesuits on the Subject of Re on, in the city of Rome. By the Rev. Mr. 


tobert Seymour, M. A. Harper Brothers. 








The ferment which of late years has existed in the Church of England is been pro- 
ductive of many valuable au iteresting Ww s,a5 W trom ling cle ymen ob- 
jecting to anaathorized formalities, as from those who have been vn back to what 
they consider the orthodoxy of Ruime The present volume is one of great interest. 
The Rev. gentleman throw ce r, ina wiable shape, notes of conv rsations 
held with leading members of the Society of Jesus apon the points of differeuce that 
exist between tl un { Rom ul “s His apprehensions of the tenor of 
the conversation ited iy aud co wid myey much formatro pon 
matters of faith n \ known inders 1. The whole, however, has the air 
of a design to conu t the growing r ct for Rome. and to damp the growing m- 
pathy, and to re-assure the wavering. The injud is condact of the Romi wders 
isthe greatest enemy the Charch now possesses, mid is the surest bu wk the An- 
glicanjchurch has azaiast her proselytes Phe book will be read with interest by all 


4.—Scumitz aAnp Zumpr’s Crassicat Series: Q. Curtii Rufi de gestis Alexandri 
Magni. Lea& Blanchard. 
the Latin classics is sufficiently well-known and appreciated by the 


] 


This series ot 
ilyzation of Latin 


public. [t is singularly ilculated to advance the learner in the an 


seutences, 
Method of Learning to Read Write and Speak the French Lan- 
tructor. D Appleton & Co., 


5.—O.vtenpore’s New 


guage; or Firat Lessons in French. By G. W. Greene, ins 


200 Broadway 
This is an excellent pocket edition of a very useful book to the learner of French. 
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